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ABSTRACT 
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AND CHURCH RENEWAL 


by 
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Mentor 


Michael A. Beck, DMin 


This project focused on activating young adults for fresh expressions by identifying, 
equipping, and releasing young adults to create new ministries within their networks and 
contexts. The project addressed participation of emerging generations in established 
churches, generational handoff in church leadership, and ministry in current culture. The 
project encouraged church leaders to release young adults for ministry in connection with 
their local church. Over six weeks, data was collected utilizing pre/post-project 
questionnaires, interviews, and group discussion. Church leaders participated in a series 


of workshops, equipping them to support young adult leaders in ministry. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A crisis of generational handoff is impacting churches and denominations that 
once seemed unshakable. Young adults and emerging generations have not responded to 
church participation, and Christianity, like generations past. As the Greatest Generation, 
the Silent Generation, and Baby Boomers saw churches through incredible growth, they 
now face death. In their wake, churches are facing a crisis of belief, participation, and 
sustainability due to the lack of investment from the generations that follow.' Now 
middle-aged, Generation X did not respond to faith in the same way as their parents and 
grandparents, and the statistics of believing, church-attending Christians behind them 
continue the decline.” Without new generations coming into the church at the same rate 
of generational loss, some churches are facing a crisis of sustainability. How can 
established, institutional churches continue as they are, without generational renewal? In 
addition, concerns of the longevity of the established church do not even begin to address 
the concern of failed mission in the evangelism and discipleship of younger generations. 

The hypothesis of the project posits that intentional investment in young adults as 


leaders in fresh expressions (1.e., faith communities outside the established church, or 


' Cynthia Williams, “Active Engagement of Young Adults in the Church and A Sense of 
Belonging” (Ed.D. diss., Concordia University, Portland, 2019), 11, https://digitalcommons.csp.edu/ 
cgi/viewcontent.cgi?article=1360&context=cup_commons_ grad _ edd 


? Benjamin Wormald, “U.S. Public Becoming Less Religious,” Pew Research Center's Religion & 
Public Life Project (Pew Research Center, November 3, 2015), https:/(www.pewresearch.org/ 
religion/2015/11/03/u-s-public-becoming-less-religious/. 
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creative ministries inside the church, that exist to reach non-believers) could engage 
young adults on the fringes of established churches, helping them find belonging and 
investment in their church community, while also evangelizing and engaging non- 
believing young adults in their networks. The project defines innovators, leaders, and 
pioneers as those who imagine new avenues for ministry, take responsibility for 
executing ministry, and pursue ministry in places yet unreached. The project would aim 
to demonstrate that trusting young adults with responsibility and leadership would help 
them believe they have a significant place in the church, proving that the church believes 
in their gifts, passions, and abilities. Simultaneously, it would demonstrate to young 
adults that their personal communities and networks are valued and worth serving in 
ministry.* 

Though some resources have been developed to articulate the crisis of 
generational handoff, few have been successful in helping church leaders with the “how” 
of engaging young adults in committed relationships with the church.’ Often, the church 
has felt desperate for young adult participation but tried to engage them by expecting 
their conformity to existing church systems, traditions, and styles. Churches have also 
tried to engage young people by inviting them in but asking them to wait until they are 
better equipped, more mature, or have proven credentials before they are allowed to use 
their gifts to lead. In so doing, the church has inadvertently sent a message that young 


adults are not actually welcome in established churches. Sometimes, they have done so 


3 “Church Dropouts Have Risen to 64%-but What about Those Who Stay?,” Barna Group, 
September 4, 2019, https://www.barna.com/research/resilient-disciples/. 


4 David Kinnaman and Aly Hawkins, in You Lost Me: Why Young Christians Are Leaving Church 
and Rethinking Faith, (Grand Rapids: Baker Books, 2016), p. 92. 


much harm through control, conformity, and rejection that it has turned young adults 
away from faith altogether. 

The intentional work to activate young adults with responsibility and leadership 
is not a new idea, but instead, a return to a model of leadership exemplified in the biblical 
account and Wesleyan heritage. In the book of Matthew, Jesus calls disciples to follow 
him, then almost immediately releases them for ministry by sending them out in pairs to 
teach and heal. Even before they were fully trained, Jesus allows them to lead. Then, in 
the early formation of the Methodist movement, a young John Wesley and his peers 
launched a revival within the institutional church. Much later in his life, and after a life 
well lived in ministry, a 68-year-old Wesley commissioned and released a 26-year-old 
Francis Asbury to lead the Methodist movement across America, only a few years after 
Asbury himself found faith.* Both the biblical and historical account support concepts 
within modern integrative leadership that are real-time reminders of the importance of 
community involvement, relationship building, and leadership handoff for the legacy of 
the church and propagation of the Christian mission. 

Some church leaders have neglected the need for young adult participation and 
have ignored the call to activate young leaders, either by their lack of awareness or 
simply because the demands of ministry in the institutional church have not given them 
time or opportunity. This study addresses such an issue. Through a series of workshops, 
covering six modules, pastors, church leaders, and lay people were motivated and 


informed of the need for intentional, generational investment in ministry. In group 


5 Darius L. Salter, “America's Bishop: The Life of Francis Asbury,” Asbury Theological Seminary 
(First Fruits Press, B.L. Fisher Library, Asbury Theological Seminary, 2020), v, 
https://place.asburyseminary.edu/cgi/viewcontent.cgi?article=1036&context=academicbooks. 
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discussion, project participants gained insight into the concerns and hurdles that must be 
managed in order to move to integrative leadership with young adults and the ministry of 
fresh expressions. In addition, they gained insight into the information and inspiration 
that makes the desire to change possible. Then, in follow-up interviews, participants 
shared their reflections on intentional leadership handoff to young adults. Through 
personal example, participants shared how they were given responsibilities in ministry 
early on in their life that acted as further insight into the need to let young adults lead. 
Finally, contextual surveys helped gather information and supplemental data regarding 
young adults, leadership, and church statistics for further insight. This project claims that 
if church leaders could accept the need and adopt a strategy for implementation of young 
adult led fresh expressions, they will be equipped for new ministries of evangelism and 
outreach and invest in new generations of Christian leadership. 

As mentioned above, the project for “Let Them Lead: Activating Young Adults as 
Innovators, Leaders, and Pioneers in Fresh Expressions and Church Renewal” 
implemented a series of educational modules to inform pastors and church leaders of the 
crisis facing churches in declining young adult participation in established churches and 
equipped them with the preliminary concepts for developing a strategy for identifying, 
equipping, and releasing young adults for fresh expressions in their community. What 
follows in these introductory pages is beginning information on some project materials, 
including the foundational arguments from the biblical, historical, theological, and 
interdisciplinary perspective that will help frame the study and conversation around the 
problem statement and hypothesis. Later chapters in this work will dive deeper into these 


preliminary arguments. 


Biblical 

Though Scripture never explicitly states the age of the disciples that Jesus called 
into ministry, there seem to be cultural indicators that the twelve disciples may have been 
teenagers or young adults by modern standards. Later chapters will present the simple 
observation that the disciples seem to be actively invited into leadership with Jesus even 
as they learned from him as students. Later materials will explain the common practice in 
Jewish religious training for young boys to be invited into religious study with a Rabbi as 
they prepared for marriage and family life. Moreover, based on that religious tradition, it 
is equally likely that the disciples were younger than their Rabbi, Jesus, who was known 
to be thirty years old at the time of his ministry.° Later in this project, research will share 
that it would be fair to conclude that the disciples may have been as young as fifteen and 
as old as their early twenties. Equally, there are no indicators through historical and 
cultural lenses, that the disciples were middle-aged by modern standards (30-50 years 
old). 

It would be understandable to conclude that Jesus kept with religious tradition in 
choosing students, in their adolescent years, to learn from him, take on his way of 
religious interpretation, obey his instruction, and represent his ministry to others.’ 
Modern readers, pastors, and church leaders would benefit from making a shift in our 
biblical understanding and placing these young men in a more appropriate age category 


of teens and twenties. Properly understanding these dynamics can affect our 


© Luke 3:23. 


7 Shemuel Safrai and Menahem Stern, The Jewish People in the First Century; Historical 
Geography, Political History, Social, Cultural and Religious Life and Institutions, Vol. 2 (Philadelphia, 
PA: Fortress Press, 1974), p. 945. 
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understanding of Jesus calling young people to places of apprenticeship, leadership, and 
authority for the mission of ministry. 

It would be a significant takeaway from the text to learn from Jesus’ use of 
apostolic leadership in the calling and sending of these young men. Jesus calls them as 
disciples but then sends them with authority reflecting the literal definition of the word 
“apostle”.® They are sent out with specific instruction, with proper authority, and with the 
expectation to complete a mission, acting as full representatives of Jesus’ ministry in 
everything they said and did. Not only did their ministry hinge on their representation of 
Jesus, but people’s response to their ministry acted as their very response to Jesus, giving 
some indication that their authority fully represented the authority of the teacher. 

A final, significant, application of the foundational text in this project (Matthew 
10:1-8) is Jesus’ intentional sending of the disciples to the people. Though many were 
coming to Jesus for instruction and healing, Jesus was so focused on getting the message 
to as many people as possible that he sent his best students where the people were, in 
their everyday, ordinary lives. The invitation was not for those who were willing to come 
to Jesus themselves, but that the message would be sent to those who needed to hear but 
who could not access him by their own effort. The practice of ‘going’ and ‘sending’ for 
the disciples was strategic priority in the dissemination of the message of the gospel and 
effectiveness of the ministry. 

If the church were to apply these biblical concepts today, it would cause a major 


shift in personal discipleship, leadership development, and ministry application. 


8 Alan Hirsch, Tim Catchim, and Mike Breen, The Permanent Revolution: Apostolic Imagination 
and Practice for the 21st Century Church (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 2012), 299; from Greek 
Apostolos, “person sent”. 


Primarily, embracing that understanding would cause pastors, church leaders, and even 
denominational leadership to shift their attention in identifying, equipping, and releasing 
apostolic leaders for ministry to a younger demographic, entrusting some of the 
dissemination of the message and execution of the ministry to teenagers and young 
adults. It would require the trained professionals of ordained clergy, and those who value 
its authority, to willingly share authority with those who are still learning and 
uncredentialed. Embracing this concept will be a major shift for most ministries that 
desire maturity (spiritually, physically, and emotionally), higher education, and sufficient 
experience before entrusting leadership to others. 

But imagine the implications for the church if they began to tell young people that 
they are capable, valuable, and even necessary for the cause of Christ — and to prove that 
with more than their words, but with actual evidence, through trust, as they release young 
adults for ministry as full representatives of the Gospel and the church. Not only would it 
forever bolster and confirm the faith of those being released, but it would also change the 
impact of the ministry for the people they served. These young people would be sent 
beyond the walls of the church, to the places where the message of the Gospel has not 
reached, and to people in their own networks and demographics — potentially reaching a 
generation of non-believers. Young adults hearing the gospel would see themselves in the 
faces of those who are sent. Those recipients of the gospel would likely never be 
impacted by those outside their own circles of influence. This integrative leadership with 
young adults would minister outside church walls but within organic relationships and 


networks. Imagine, young adults leading other young adults to faith as they practiced 


their call to ministry in real-time, with real impact, even as they grew and matured in 
their own faith in the process. 

This brief biblical text, in Matthew, reflects the intentions and actions of Jesus to 
identify and release young adults for ministry to those beyond their reach with full 
authority and missional command. Using this text as influence in Christian ministry to 


and with young adults could powerfully change the narrative for the church. 


Historical 

The life and ministry of Francis Asbury sweeps us into a moving epic of a world 
in revolution and awakening. In the time of Asbury’s coming to Christ, and following his 
death after 40 years of monumental ministry, the movement of Methodism became a 
global denomination. Methodism grew from a few Methodist leaders serving in the 
Americas to hundreds of traveling pastors supervising churches and making Methodist 
disciples in every stretch of America’s new expanse. The particular approach to 
leadership that allowed that kind of movement began with Mr. Wesley and continued on 
in Francis Asbury. A 68-year-old ordained Anglican clergy (Wesley), leading a 
reformation of the established church, chose and entrusted a 26-year-old, inexperienced, 
uneducated traveling pastor (Asbury) to lead the cause of Methodism in America. That 
26-year-old pastor, with no formal education, would invest 40 years of ministry making 
disciples, and more importantly, recruiting, equipping, and releasing young adults to 


preach circuits, pastor communities, grow the church, and supervise its efforts.? Through 


° John H. Wigger, American Saint: Francis Asbury and the Methodists (New York, NY: Oxford 
University Press, 2009), 71. 


the hundreds of pastors Asbury would appoint and ordain, thousands would come to 
Christ. One of them bringing more than 10,000 to the waters of baptism.'° 

In the example of Wesley, Asbury intentionally partnered with young adults for 
building networks and relationships in areas he could not reach through his own efforts. 
Henry Boehm became an apprentice following Asbury’s lead. Boehm opened a door of 
opportunity within his networks for Asbury to build Methodism in the German-speaking 
circles Asbury could not reach.'!' Boehm’s inexperience paled in comparison to the 
opportunity it allowed through the connection and trust in Boehm’s own circles. Asbury 
reproduced that kind of opportunity over and over again in every circuit pastor he 
appointed. Giving away responsibility allowed Methodism to expand across all reaches of 
a newly forming nation, even with the tension of injustice happening simultaneously. 
And, throughout that incredible expansion, there was no active requirement that any of 
their pastors would be educated, seminary trained, experienced, or even ordained. Young 
pastors were activated and released into communities where they could make an impact, 
and shepherd communities large and small in their unique contexts (some in established 
urban environments of the east coast, others, literally pioneering with adventurers moving 
westward). In each of those circumstances, ministry was made, and disciples awakened. 


Though many itinerate pastors quit, or lost their lives, to the strain of circuit-riding 


'0 Peter Cartwright, “Autobiography of Peter Cartwright,” Northern [Illinois University Digital 
Library (New York: Nelson and Phillips, January 1, 1970), https://digital.lib.niu.edu/islandora/object/niu- 
lincoln%3A37050. 


'! Wigger. American Saint (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 363. 


'2 David Phillips Hansen, Native Americans, the Mainline Church, and the Quest for Interracial 
Justice (Saint Louis, MO: Chalice Press, 2016), 2. 
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ministry, many more were brought into the network of leaders that would establish 
Methodism as a mainline denomination. 

In modern years, as Methodism grew to be one of the largest, global, Protestant 
denominations, systems for ministry have become more academic, entrusting most of the 
denomination’s leadership only to those with master’s level education and vetting 
through a decade long ordination process. Pastors and leaders have become skeptical of 
entrusting ministry leadership to those with little theological education or years of 
experience; believing that kind of inexperienced, untrained leadership may cause damage 
to the discipleship and theological experiences of lay people in their churches. And, in the 
process, they have lost sight of the urgency to allow passionate believers to save souls 
and lead with God-given call and giftedness. The church has “trained” and “required” 
leadership and stifled opportunities to reach beyond the networks of those growing out of 
leadership in the process. 

This is not to say that education and experience should not be highly valued for 
the significant responsibility of leading the Church. Growing in wisdom and education 
was a high priority even to the early founders of Methodism. But as the average age of 
clergy in Methodism skyrockets, new clergy fail to come into the system at the rate others 
retire, and with few clergy entering the process in their young adult years, the Church 
will be forced to answer questions of longevity and regeneration.'? The professionalism 
of the pastorate has suffocated the possibility of partnering with young adults for new 


networks and innovative leadership. 


'3 “Clergy Age Report 2020 - Lewis Center for Church Leadership,” Lewis Center for Leadership, 
2020, https://www.churchleadership.com/wp-content/uploads/202 1/05/Clergy-Age-Trends-Report- 
2020.pdf. 
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Asbury recognized the potential before him in activating young clergy for 
ministry. His whole system of denominational foundation and growth depended on it. He 
willingly trusted others younger than himself to lead the way. He offered himself to their 
suggested direction, even as he was willing to cut loose those ineffective at the task. He 
activated them for ministry but held them accountable, not with perfection of execution, 
but passion in piety as the ideal. It is possible then, that new networks for opportunity, 
potential for expansion, reaching down unreached avenues, and the foundation for the 
future of modern Methodism will be found in activating young adults as pioneers and 
leaders in the same historic way. Instead of holding onto leadership opportunities with 
skepticism and mistrust, and potential leadership with it, we might find that activation 
with accountability will reawaken a future of monumental movement in the Church 
again. By reminding ourselves of the historic foundational processes in Methodism, 
based on John Wesley and Francis Asbury’s practices in ministry, the church today might 
reignite the joy of equipping and releasing young adults for ministry, revitalizing church 


leadership, connection with new generations, and a passion for new forms of evangelism. 


Theological 

In some cases, the church has been hesitant to share responsibility and trust others 
in ministry and leadership, for fear of failure or misuse, or with claims of restricted 
authority. It has kept the responsibility of leadership and service to the world in closed 
circles and focused mission on institutional effort. When in reality, a greater hope is 
available and attainable; one that joins the missio Dei in mutual giving and receiving 


through relationship and mission, investing in God’s effort to restore and redeem creation 
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through the Incarnation, and the extension of divine gifts and purposes to disciples 
through God’s gift of grace.'* As God gives grace, we receive salvation, as we receive 
salvation (through the Incarnation) we go on to share God’s grace in the world. As we 
enter into this relationship of giving and receiving grace, we are then invited to share in 
the missio Dei. Joining the mission is more than sending, it’s giving and receiving, 
submission and sacrifice, in relationship one to another, and relationship to God. 
Believers join the mission when we do the same in the world, giving grace to others and 
glory to God in our joyful submission to His service and purpose — all offered with the 
hope of others entering into that same relationship with God. 

This reciprocal relationship of giving and receiving, between the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, that is shared with us, creates an invitation for all believers, all disciples, to 
share in God’s work in the world; and the only requirement for participation is personal 
discipleship as a follower of the Way of Jesus. Christ extended the invitation of 
participation and responsibility to human students, devoted to him, for the continuation of 
the gospel and expansion of the Kingdom into the world. With the theology of the missio 
Dei and the Incarnation in mind, the church can expand its philosophy of mission and 
leadership to a wider audience, utilizing more gifts, and reaching a broader context in the 
process.!° 

The possibility then, that church leaders can better utilize young adults for 


ministry and mission seems to be theologically sound and even expected in the ministry 


'4 Stephen A. Seamands, Ministry in the Image of God: The Trinitarian Shape of Christian 
Service (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2005), Kindle Location, 1589. 


'S David Jacobus Bosch et al., Transforming Mission: Paradigm Shifts in Theology of 
Mission (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2018), 547. 
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and mission of the Triune God. God sent his Son to earth, in human frailty and youthful 
age, to minister to others, inviting others into ministry, and trusting the continuation of 
the Gospel to a group of inexperienced but spirit-filled people. Christ invited all who 
were willing into that effort and seems to invite all disciples to multiplication in the same 
way; through the reciprocal giving and receiving of grace and submission. The face of the 
church, and its effective influence in the world, just may reflect the Divine intent when 
the church is more intentional about trusting, equipping, and sending disciples of all ages 


into the missio Dei. 


Interdisciplinary 

The issues of moving people, motivating them to join a movement (or a mission), 
and finding agreement on life-shaping values in that mission, has always been a difficult 
reality to manage. The nature of people seems to tend toward division and disagreement, 
skepticism and mistrust, and even exclusion. Yet, life, especially life in community, 
requires the constant negotiation of people. Families, communities, companies, and 
churches all have to navigate the constant demand of managing needs, preserving 
protections, and moving toward goals with people holding differing views and conflicting 
ideas. Many times, leaders have managed that tension by applying power, setting 
benchmarks, and pushing in particular directions, hoping to move the masses in one 
direction. 

But Mary Parker Follett would break new ground in sharing the idea that greater 
success can be found, not in pushing in one direction, or the success of one party over 


another, but in the shared investment of Integrative Leadership; where many voices 
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create community and invest together in common solutions.'® She does not simply 
present an ideal hope for management, but instead, points to proven application in 
government and community relations. Her successors, in Stephen Covey and Matthew 
Barzun, have doubled down on the reality that integrative leadership is widely successful 
in energizing people, moving them to commitment, and multiplying power exponentially. 
Barzun’s effectiveness in fundraising at a grassroots level, the kind that empowers the 
average person, gives them a voice, and so lights a fire within them that the 
multiplication of their energy cannot be contained, is all the evidence the church needs to 
do the same.!” 

As we will see in following chapters, the concept of integrative leadership can be 
seen in constellations, snowflakes, fractals, and self-similar patterns — these organic 
models, that create grassroots movements like those in elections and profit-making, can 
show the same sort of results in the pew. Integrative leadership uses the concept of the 
diffusion of power to create energy that both sustains the base and stretches to chart new 
waters.'® If church leadership, and pastors, could joyfully embrace the possibility of 
shared investment through integrative leadership, that focuses on the voice of those in 
need (in this case, young adults and aging volunteers; the established church and fresh 
expressions), it might be possible to renew hope and expand ministry as they are 
activated to create new, organic solutions. It just may mean the leadership of new 


generations, to create new ministry, for generations disconnected from the church. 


'6 Joan C. Tonn, Mary P. Follett: Creating Democracy, Transforming Management (New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 2003), 360. 


'7 “Matthew W. Barzun,” National Constitution Center — constitutioncenter.org, accessed 
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CONCLUSION 


Though people can be skeptical of sharing responsibility, diffusing power, and 
entrusting uneducated or untrained young adults with leadership, there is significant 
historical, biblical, theological, and interdisciplinary evidence that entrusting young 
adults as innovators, leaders, and pioneers in fresh expressions has precedent for use in 
the church. Though systems of institution, power, and education have kept official lay 
leadership, particularly young adult leadership, at arm’s length, it may be time to return 
to these approaches to ministry leadership for a new generation. Allowing young adults to 
use their gifts, creative energies, skills, and call to reach young adults in their networks 
can reengage these biblical and historical legacies for effective evangelism and outreach 


today. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


There is beauty in coming together — when things that are separate become 
connected, when a new thing is born out of an old thing. It is the basis for life itself. Two 
unique, varied individuals share a connection that creates a new, unique, varied 
individual. The cycle of creation is born. Lives intersecting and coming together create 
new lives that will intersect and create in perpetuity. However, the cycle of creation is not 
limited to individuals. Resources constantly intersect to create new ones. A person takes 
old tools to paint an image on canvas, and something new is born. Miraculously, the 
created piece gives life and energy back to the one who created it, inspiring those who 
enjoy its beauty, and the cycle continues. 

Like creation itself, the coming together of resources or ideas brings with it new 
ideas and opportunities. Early in their relationship, my parents brought together two 
unique perspectives to write a new story for their new family. Together, they created 
something entirely new when the synergy of their separate experiences gave life to the 
belief that generational addiction could end through their intentional commitment. 
Synergy creates something new from traditionally separate resources or ideas. It is 
possible, then, that the events of my life and ministry could intersect with my current 
context to create something unique and new, with life and context becoming a creation 


cycle for ministry. This paper will explore where history, experience, and current realities 
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intersect for opportunities in ministry that maximize my skills with the resources and 


needs of the community. 


Context 

This is the context of my life, my ministry, and now my research. I was born in 
the foothills of Southern Illinois, migrated to the central plains of our United Methodist 
Conference, and now lead in ministry in its north west corner. My father was a pastor in 
the same territory. My aunt (his sister) followed into ministry shortly after him. Now, my 
husband and I do the same, anticipating a lifetime of vocational ministry within the 
bounds of the Illinois Great Rivers Conference of the United Methodist Church. 

Because I experienced a call to Christ, and a call to ministry, as a benefactor of 
Conference ministries, I deeply desire for others to experience the same by dedicating my 
effort to equip and lead the Church in effective ministry. This contextual study will 
evaluate some areas of trouble for the Illinois Great Rivers Conference; the conference in 
which I do ministry. Likewise, it will evaluate the dynamics of historical, geographical, 
and demographic realities that could contribute to areas of growth for these United 
Methodist churches. 

A movement that began on the cobblestone streets of Bristol, Oxford, and 
London, and the fields around it, began to slowly migrate across the water as Methodists 
settled in the newly founded colonies of America.! By the time Revolutionists ignited a 
war with the Declaration of Independence, The Revered John Wesley was commissioning 


pastors to ministry in The States. The officially organized Methodist ministry of America 


' Richard P. Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodists (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 2013), 37. 
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began shortly thereafter, stirring this new country to spiritual awakening from sea to 
shining sea. As a spiritual awakening began across the country, the newly independent 
United States of America was often ablaze with war; from Revolution, to The War of 
1812, and later, The Civil War. Much of early American Methodism grew amid political 
division and instability, particularly during the Revolutionary War as American 
Methodism began.” 

As the newly formed nation moved west, Methodism moved with it. Lay people, 
circuit riders, and superintendents established class systems, and preaching circuits 
wherever people settled. In 1818 Illinois became the twenty-first state of the nation.? 
Shortly after, Methodism would become an official organization in the newly formed 
state when in 1824 the Illinois Annual Conference was founded by pastors and lay 
people, including the infamous circuit rider Rev. Peter Cartwright.* The new Illinois 
Annual Conference ministered to pioneers and immigrants as they moved to this newly 
established American territory for a more hopeful future, even as pain and grief were 
prevalent through the displacement and death of its natives.° The Illinois Conference 
would become the birthplace of Swedish Methodism, establishing the first ever Swedish 


Methodist Church in the world, in Victoria, Illinois.° (Where I had the privilege of 


? Dee E. Andrews, The Methodists and Revolutionary America, 1760-1800 the Shaping of an 
Evangelical Culture (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2010), 46. 
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serving as pastor.) From its early beginning, through times of challenge and adjustment, 
the Illinois Annual Conference shifted and changed to meet the needs of changing times. 
Embracing the tension between need and innovation, the Illinois Annual Conference 
became the home to the first ever Wesley Foundation, sharing the hope of Christ with the 
students of the University of Illinois as early as 1900.’ 

Though the state was sectioned and divided into various conference areas over its 
history, in 1996 the Illinois Great Rivers Conference was established upon the merger of 
a preexisting Central and Southern Illinois Conference.’ What was previously divided 
was united to more effectively steward the church and more effectively accomplish its 
mission to “make disciples of Jesus Christ for the transformation of the world.” I was a 
high school student and preacher’s kid living through the trauma of transition. But I was 
also a beneficiary of the merger’s efforts as transition gave new life to new possibilities 
for ministry. Since that time, members of the Illinois Great Rivers Conference have 
benefited from the leadership of discerning and passionate Bishops who navigated ever 
changing dynamics in the world around them. 

Geographically, the Illinois District is situated in the heart of Illinois and its 
central plains. The sprawling city of Peoria is the heart of the Illinois River district with a 
population just over 110,000 people and runs along the banks of the Illinois River:a 
primary waterway navigating from Chicago to The Mighty Mississippi. Peoria is a hub of 


industry and innovation for downstate Illinois, and this central Illinois region. Its primary 


7 “Wesley Foundation at the University of Illinois,” Illinois Great Rivers Conference, accessed 
December 14, 2022, https://www.igrc.org/heritagemapdetail/87845. 
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economic focus is housing The Caterpillar Corporation, who recently moved its 
headquarters near Chicago, but has remained a major center for manufacturing and 
employment in the Peoria area for as long as people can remember. As the home of 
Bradley University and major medical centers, including a St. Jude Children’s Hospital 
affiliate, Peoria is a community that serves the needs of its residents through 
employment, entertainment, and resources. Chicago is often too far for most residents of 
central Illinois to rely on for employment or resources, so Peoria claims essential space 
for many central Illinois residents. 

Around the hub of the city of Peoria are many outlying bedroom communities 
where people leave their work in the city behind and build their personal lives in 
communities with a small-town feel. One of those surrounding towns is Washington, 
Illinois, where Crossroads United Methodist Church has been working in ministry for 
more than 190 years. Crossroads, formerly the First United Methodist Church of 
Washington, is the oldest church in the city of Washington.’ The church was organized 
and founded by the Methodist Circuit Rider Jesse Walker in 1828 and has been in 
continuous ministry to the community in various homes, schoolhouses, and church 
buildings ever since. What began with a passionate, courageous circuit rider on the heels 
of revolution and war, awakening a community to life in Christ, grew into the mainline, 


institutional denomination who’s building stands on the edge of town today.!° 


° “City History,” City of Washington, Illinois, accessed December 14, 2022, 
https://www.ci.washington.il.us/category/subcategory.php?categoryid=17. 
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The Illinois Great Rivers Annual Conference of the United Methodist Church has 


historically embraced innovation to serve the community. Early settlers and circuit riders 
sacrificed to create ministry and stir up awakening through the gifts and resources they 
had. Circuit riders preached, instructed, and organized as they moved from community to 
community. Local settlers used the land and resources they had to create meeting places 
for study, worship, and class meetings. In the more recent history of Crossroads United 
Methodist Church in Washington, church leaders carefully discerned how changes to the 
community created an opportunity to adapt ministry to better serve the community into 
the future. In the years between church planting circuit riders and the massive United 
Methodist building on the expanding city’s edge, the landscape of the community 
changed over and over again. 

With the same careful discernment that created ministry opportunities before, new 
ministry opportunities could emerge from the changing landscape of Central Illinois. In a 
fifteen-mile radius from Peoria’s city center, including the surrounding bedroom 
communities, the overall population of the Peoria area in the next ten years is expected to 
hold steady with a 0% population and household change rate from 2019 to 2029. Married 
couples continue to make up over 60% of the population in the next 10 years.!! With little 
change to population and household status, the household income is predicted to stay 
fairly steady as well. 

At first glance, it seems as if little will shift and change within the context of 
Central Illinois over the next ten years. The numbers hold steady as household makeup, 


income, and diversity statistics stay the same. However, looking closely at demographic 
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reports, a few references to the age of the population may create a ripple of change that 
opens a door for opportunity. The average age of the Peoria area will change only slightly 
from 38 to 41 over the next ten years. But the demographics of those 65 and older will 
rise by 3.4%. Those ages 25-34 show a slight but interesting increase, growing by 0.8%.'” 
The spike in the population of retirees reflects the demographic crisis across the 
conference with an aging clergy population. Currently, of 240 clergy, 143 are ages 55-72 
in the Illinois Great Rivers Conference, leaving only 97 clergy under the age of 55.1 
With a mandatory retirement age of 70 and few young clergy committing to ministry, a 
clergy crisis lies ahead, reflecting the impending rise in the population of senior citizens. 
The church will have to pay attention not only to how it might serve a growing 
population of elderly community members, and how to best utilize the gifts and resources 
that come with them, while also considering the coming impact of generational decline. 
The average worship attendance and church membership in the Illinois Great 
Rivers Conference has seen continued decline since the conference’s inception in 1996, 
including a 37% decline in membership and more than 40% drop in average worship 
attendance.!* An aging population, in conjunction with declining worship statistics, 
means that the church needs to regenerate ministry with younger generations. Luckily, 


the population statistics in the greater Peoria area imply a slight rise in those ages 25-34 
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and continual transitions to Peoria for those pursuing higher education, giving hope to the 


future of the church through an opening in young adult demographic shifts. 
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Figure 1. Attendance and Membership Data Since Conference Merger, 1996-2019.'° 


Contextually, it is not simply population change that affects the surrounding 
culture; it is also the changing dynamics in religious affiliation. According to statistics 
from Mission Insight, over 60% of the population in the Peoria area are not regularly 
involved in a local church. 25.9% of the local population have no religious affiliation at 
all.!° Those statistics have seen a slight increase in the last several years and are expected 


to exponentially increase across the region and country. Further, according to Pew 


'S “TGRC 2019 Stats Table.” XLS provided to me via email by IGRC Coordinator of 
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Research, those in the US with no religious affiliation has increased from 17% in 2009 to 
26% in 2019 and has affected all ethnic and age demographics. !” 

Though the statistics for those with no religious affiliation has increased to a 
quarter of the local population, which is devastating to those with religious affiliation and 
those grieving the loss of American Christian Culture, that also means that nearly 75,000 
people in the greater Peoria area need the message, hope, and connection of the church — 
75,000 people for the church to reach and serve.'® That number does not even consider 
the 60.7% of the greater Peoria area who may believe but are not actively attending 
church, totaling nearly 182,000 people.'? There are significantly more people not 
attending church and non-believers than there are active Christians. 

There is an opportunity for ministry in the world right around us. There may be 
obstacles to overcome as many Americans have tasted Christian culture and struggled 
with their experience. And though the culture is not yet truly secularized, it is moving in 
that direction. Christians who want to minister to the non-believing community will have 
to face the questions, traumas, and inconsistencies experienced by non-believers to help 


frustrated people distant from Christianity embrace a life of faith.”° 
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Ministry Journey 


Much like the coming together of resources and ideas, my life and ministry have 
developed with the synergy of experiences, connections, and education. With my parents’ 
decision to lead me in the way of Christ, I began a lifelong journey to discover God’s 
love and intention for my life. I began testing the waters of ministry, almost 
unknowingly, when my parents gave me the opportunity to lead our small church’s youth 
group. Under their guidance, they entrusted me to test the waters of leadership. I was 
allowed to explore what it meant to teach, plan, and build connections with those we 
were serving. I used my natural skill, with their oversight, and began to grow in 
confidence and experience. The members of my local church gave me room to use my 
gifts in music to lead the children of our congregation in a children’s musical. Within the 
safety of my church, a place that nurtured and cared for me as I grew in faith, I had the 
space to lead the body alongside adults and members with more knowledge than me who 
loved me deeply. 

That experience in testing the waters gave me the courage to try a bolder step into 
ministry. As I left for college and began to create a life for myself, I took an opportunity 
to use my gifts in music to tour with the Harvest Ministry Team, leading worship and 
discipleship opportunities at Christian youth camps across the Midwest.”! The 
experiences I had in my small church, helping to lead Vacation Bible Schools, musicals, 
youth group, and Bible studies, gave me enough familiarity to lead those same ministries 
for new communities where I did not have the same safety net. With a handful of other 


college students and a leader who handed over responsibility, I expanded my leadership 
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skills from the small circle of my home church to the broader circle of serving strangers 
in new communities. 

It was not long after my time with the ministry team, as college began to come to 
an end, that I was allowed to step out in leadership on my own. Under the guidance of my 
United Methodist Conference, I received an internship to lead as a youth minister at a 
local United Methodist Church. Though I was stepping beyond the safety of my home 
church, I simply moved into a larger circle of church family. I had participated in various 
conference ministries throughout my childhood, and now, I would receive the 
opportunity to lead with the safety net of my conference family under me. I was on my 
own to develop a plan for youth ministry in a local church, but I was connected to the 
resources of the conference and working under the title of Intern. This first independent 
position in ministry was not yet a full-fledged job but was more than a volunteer position. 
I was allowed to act as a staff leader, even as I figured out what kind of leader I wanted 
to be. 

The opportunity to intern under the guidance of conference leadership quickly 
blossomed into an official job offer with the same church, where I became the youth 
pastor for a small group of students as I also began my seminary journey. This small 
church allowed an inexperienced and uneducated young woman to lead their junior high 
and high school students to life in Christ. This unique opportunity, which required me to 
drive 800 miles every weekend from seminary in Kentucky back to the church in Illinois, 
created a real-life experiment as I began my Masters in Youth Ministry. Monday through 
Thursday I learned concepts of ministry, how to create a philosophy for a well-rounded 


discipleship experience, skills in teaching students, and a deepening of my theology. 


pe) 
Then, Friday through Sunday I practiced my new knowledge in real-time with real 


students. I could experiment and test my academic education against the needs, struggles, 
and responses of students with real questions. Seminary became a true-to-life lab 
experiment that kept me thinking on my feet and applying knowledge outside of the 
classroom. 

Then, at the end of my first year in seminary, a series of connections led me to an 
internship at a large church in Alabama. As finals wrapped up, I packed my bags and 
headed to Montgomery for the summer to serve as an intern in a large youth ministry 
department at a church of over 4,600 members. It was a world away from the testing 
grounds of ministry in small Southern Illinois churches. I worked as part of a team, 
experienced ministry I had never seen before, and was given the responsibility to lead on 
a much bigger scale. The budget for the youth ministry was larger than most church 
budgets in Illinois. We planned and executed large ministry retreats, trips, and mission 
opportunities for hundreds of students. Further, I was allowed to use my skills as a public 
speaker and teacher on a larger stage. 

Throughout my seminary education, I was able to test ministry philosophies and 
application on both a large and small scale, gaining confidence and experience while 
simultaneously receiving an official education. If these series of opportunities had not 
come together in the way they did, I would have needed to test my skills as a leader after 
graduation and in my first ministry position. These opportunities to grow as a young 
leader gave me experience going into the job that certainly made me a better minister. 

Upon my graduation, the internship in Montgomery turned into an official 


position, and I left Asbury Theological Seminary to lead in Youth Ministry at that unique, 
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large, southern church in Montgomery. In a short amount of time, I moved from intern to 
Associate Director of Youth Ministry, to Interim Director of Youth Ministry, to Director 
of Youth Ministry. Each step of unexpected change created an opportunity for me. The 
experience I brought to the table gave confidence to those in leadership to entrust a young 
pastor with big responsibility. At the end of my three years in Montgomery, I was 27 
years old, with six years of ministry experience and a Master’s Degree that made me an 
ideal candidate for ministry opportunities as I returned home to Illinois. 

As I transitioned back to the Midwest, it was the connection of relationships 
around my home conference that created an opening for a new position in ministry. A 
conference leader who had loved me as a student and guided my internship shared my 
resume and return home with several local pastors. Shortly after, I was hired as the 
Director of Youth and Family Ministry at a thriving church in Illinois. As a child of the 
conference, now with education and experience, I was able to expand my skill in new 
ministry settings and even test the waters of preaching before a congregation. All the 
experiences of my earlier ministry were coming together to lead from small church 
ministry into large church ministry. 

It was not long after my transition back to Illinois that I heard God in a new way, 
expanding my call from youth ministry to pastoral ministry. I heard God calling me into 
further obedience, and though I was fearful that I would have to surrender my passion, 
education, and experience in youth ministry to make the transition, God revealed that all 
those experiences could be used to advocate and promote ministry to students as a pastor. 
I received support and encouragement to pursue pastoral ministry from the same system 


that cared for me as a child and provided ministry opportunities to a very young woman. 
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With their enthusiasm and support, conference leadership (under the appointment of the 
Bishop) handed me the keys to my first church at the age of 28. 

In that very first appointment, I found my legs as a pastor by guiding two small, 
rural churches through healing after a traumatic church-split and pastoral loss, helping to 
navigate issues in leadership, a strapped budget, major facility needs, and the worry of 
closure. Together, we found our way through worry to hope, leaving those churches in 
better financial shape, attendance, and community ministry than they had been upon my 
arrival. 

During that time, God proved his love for connection and synergy, as an 
unexpected youth ministry thrived under my leadership in that small setting and as 
conference leadership invited me to create and lead an organization for high school 
students to train them in Christian leadership. It was the joy of my ministry for over six 
years as I led students in my churches and across the conference in finding their place in 
the community as leaders with purpose and responsibility. 

Five years after my appointment to those small churches, I found myself in a new 
appointment as the Associate Pastor of a county seat church. In ways I could not have 
planned for myself, I was able to bring together my love and experience in youth ministry 
with my newfound love for preaching and pastoral ministry as I led both the church’s 
youth ministry and their contemporary worship service. God had indeed reminded me 
that he was working the parts of my life together for use in God’s kingdom, making each 
opportunity and experience invaluable for a lifetime of ministry. 

The Lord proved that yet again when I was appointed to Crossroads UMC in 


Washington, five years later. There, I was able to grow in my development as a preacher 
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on a larger scale, preaching regularly to a congregation of 800. I was thrust into behind- 
the-scenes planning and administration that gave me experience in leading a large church 
and supervising a large staff. In the strangest twist of all, I was offered the opportunity to 
plant a church for young adults, experimenting in church planting, fresh expressions, and 
outreach under the safety net of an established church and a provided budget. Further, the 
generation I was trying to reach with the church plant, Millennials and Generation Z, 
were the very generations that I had been working with since my beginning in youth 
ministry. I knew these generations, what they needed, and had been working with them 
since they were junior high students.” 

Now, a lifetime of experience was coming together to create the perfect ground 
for ministry with my unique skills, education, and experiences. Not only did I not have to 
leave ministry to students behind when I transitioned to pastoral ministry, now all that 
experience was coming together in a brand new opportunity for ministry to those students 
who were now young adults. Over the years, my eyes have been opened to the way the 
Lord gifted opportunities that shaped me and then divinely brought those unique 
experiences and individual puzzle pieces into one beautiful picture as clergy and lay 


people in the local church supported, encouraged, and sent me. 


Developing Synergy 
I’m continuing to learn how the Lord creates synergy by bringing together 
resources, experiences, ideas, people, connections, and passions. I should not be 


surprised; God is the author of synergy, the creator and giver of life, the one who formed 
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matter and meaning with words, and the one who put all things into motion. Why would 
we consider anything less than God creating, over and over again, through us? My God, 
who has done it before in my circumstances and experiences, can surely do it again in 
new circumstances and experiences. 

Over 21 years of ministry, I have watched the tangible struggle of churches to 
stave off the constant threat of decline, missing generations, and fear of the future. I have 
witnessed the struggle of wishing new people, especially young people, would come 
through the doors of the church and join them in ministry while also watching them 
white-knuckle the ‘way things have always been.’ Robert Kegan and Lisa Lahey identify 
the resistance to change in this way: “We uncovered a phenomenon we call “the 
immunity to change,” a heretofore hidden dynamic that actively (and brilliantly) prevents 
us from changing because of its devotion to preserving our existing way of making 
meaning.””> At Crossroads, that struggle became a real-time experiment with the church 
plant for young adults. Something new, with an intentional focus on young adults who 
were disconnected from church, brought new energy to the church as a whole. Though it 
came with discomfort, change, and challenge, intentionally reaching young adults helped 
the entire congregation embrace personal sacrifice for the sake of reaching a new 
generation.” 

It is widely believed in church leadership circles that new ministry creates new 


disciples. For far too long, churches have been hoping to reach new people without 
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having to do new things. Many pastors have been forced into a tug-of-war, desperate to 
look ahead and turn the tides, with congregations that pull things back out of fear and 
discomfort.”> In the coming together of this context, the potential in the community, and 
my past experience, I believe the church can do new things, reaching new generations 
with only slight self-sacrifice, revitalizing churches, making new disciples, and reaching 
unchurched generations simultaneously. 

It seems possible for the church to create new energy by reaching new generations 
with new ministries while also maintaining vital ministry to the established church and 
adult generations. Older adult generations can bless, support, and undergird generative 
generational ministry that will create thriving cycles of discipleship and ministry for 
years to come. I propose an exploration of ministry to, and with, young adults that can 
turn the tides of church decline, the exit of young adults from religion, and the increase of 
a de-churched culture by activating young adults as innovators, leaders, and pioneers for 
fresh expressions and church renewal. 

I believe that what sparked my movement into ministry, confidence for 
leadership, and automatic understanding that I had a place and agency in the church 
(besides the call of God on my life), was the early and frequent entrusting of 
responsibility and assumption of leadership at a young age. Before I was even aware of 
my desire to lead, I was entrusted with leadership. Before I could question if I had a place 
in the church, I was given a place in the church. Though their investment in me was 
primarily in the established church for the benefit of the established church, I was 


allowed to experiment in ministry in non-traditional ways that maximized my 
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relationships, connections, and gifts, benefiting both the ministry and me. My time in the 
church was an experience in leadership development, personal discipleship, and outreach 
all wrapped up in an experiment with a child of the church. 

Some academic research has explored the dynamics of youth and church 
leadership. For instance, in Growing Young: Six Essential Strategies to Help Young 
People Discover and Love Your Church, the authors explore how some churches have 
been successful in connecting with young adults and retaining them in the life of the 
church. They propose that young adults (of every generation) ask three vital questions: 
“Who am I?”, “Where do I fit?”, and “What difference do I make?”’° They propose that 
those three questions address issues of identity, belonging, and purpose in young adults 
and that the church can help bring meaning to young adults as they answer those 
questions together. Not only do I wholeheartedly agree that these questions are primary to 
young adults, forming their choices, connections, and contributions to the world, but I 
believe that in activating young adults for fresh expressions, young adults can find 
answers to those deeply seeded questions and help answer those questions in others by 
offering ministry to other young adults in the process. 

Fresh expressions are simply the organic creation of new faith communities to 
reach unbelievers and introduce them to Jesus through existing relationships and 
networks to those outside the established church. As defined by Rev. Dr. Michael Beck, 


“A fresh expression is a form of church for our changing culture, established primarily 
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for the benefit of those who are not yet part of any church.””’ I believe it is possible to 
bring together the work of fresh expressions and ministry to young adults by sparking 
leadership, responsibility, and creativity in them to create new ministries that serve young 
adults, creating leadership development, personal growth in discipleship, and outreach 
simultaneously. If this is effective, it would create synergy upon synergy as young 
leaders invest in new leaders, young disciples create new disciples, and new ministry 
creates other new ministry. 

My passion for this proposal comes from the experiences I have had in life and 
ministry and evidence I have seen in students and young adults as capable contributors to 
the church, ready for responsibility. I found growth in leadership, experience, and 
engagement in the church because adult leaders allowed me to lead. In my experience 
serving youth and young adults, their attachment to the church and growth in faith 
changes exponentially when they are entrusted with responsibility and valued as leaders. 
The Crossroads church plant (called 309) recruited young adults for every leadership 
position; they oversaw worship, designed the experience, crafted and organized 
hospitality and fellowship. Through their personal investment, they grew in pride for their 
ministry and organically invited young adults from their networks along for the journey. 

I imagine a network of young adults who are equipped with basic training on 
leading fresh expressions, who are encouraged to think creatively about launching fresh 
expressions in places they already invest, who maximize their networks of friends and 
relationships for community connection, and who are encouraged by a mature Christian 


adult to support them along the way. Though this could happen within an individual 
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congregation, it is also possible that a district or region could create a network of young 
adult leaders in which young adults with potential are identified by their local 
congregation and connected to a network for training and support. Those leaders would 
be sent back to their local context to create, lead, and pastor their fresh expressions of 
ministry. In both contexts, leaders could receive support from their local congregation 
and be paired with an adult to help navigate questions, reassure in uncertainty, and 
encourage them along the way. Adult coaches would not lead young adults to share their 
wisdom, instruct, or advise on how to be a better leader; instead, they would simply hold 
them up from behind, share accountability, act as a source of encouragement, and be a 
resource when asked.”* Much like the support I received to freely practice ministry 
leadership with a safety net upholding me. 

If local churches work in partnership with young adult leaders, identifying, 
equipping, and sending them out in fresh expressions, then the local church is encouraged 
by their raising and equipping leaders and having a hand in making ministry. Fresh 
expressions become extensions of a local church in which the young adult leader is a 
partner, and the church is energized by having created disciple-making processes without 
adjustments to traditional, established ministry. 

A Field Guide to Methodist Fresh Expressions paints a picture of what is possible 
in the full-formation of new faith communities this way, 


A fresh expression is a form of church for our changing culture, established 
primarily for the benefit of those who are not yet part of any church. These are 
forms of church that are Missional: birthed by the Spirit to reach not-yet- 
Christians. Contextual: seek to serve the context in an appropriate form to the 
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people in it. Formational: focused on making disciples. Ecclesial: a full 
expression of the “church,” not a stepping-stone to an inherited congregation.”” 


I propose the creation of fresh expressions in local communities with the 
intentional value of offering responsibility and leadership to young adults in their 
formation and execution. Leaning into the full intention of fresh expressions, these young 
adult-led faith communities would ultimately lead to the identification of new young 
adult leaders and the formation of other faith communities. This idea of launching fresh 
expressions with young adult leadership seems possible because the concept requires the 
belief that God is moving and stirring in individuals and communities already, even 
without the efforts of the traditional church. Trusting young adult leaders to create 
opportunities for fresh expressions holds the inherent belief that young adults can see 
where God is moving in the community, and their networks, and then generate ministry 
opportunities where God is already at work. It shifts the focus from what the church can 
do to what God is already doing.*° 

In my local context, where churches are continuing to face decline and the 
population is aging, young adults are moving into the community for opportunities in 
higher education. Young adult-led fresh expressions would maximize the shift in young 
adult-age demographics while simultaneously addressing church decline and allowing 
room for aging populations to support new ministry with their love and encouragement. 
This may be an opportunity for blended ecology as described in Deep Roots, Wild 


Branches: 
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As you can see, there is a life-giving exchange happening here. The inherited 
church serves as a kind of sending space, a base of operations for the future-fitting 
project. The latent missionary force sitting in our pews is released again as the 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, shepherds, and teachers that they are. The center 
of the blended ecosystem is the tree—the deeply rooted inherited church. In some 
ways, each of the places in the ecosystem touch each other and even overlap like a 
kingdom vine growing everywhere.*! 

It may be that God is bringing together my experience, passion, context, and current 

crisis to create a new field ripe for ministry. In the process, the church can learn how to 


better identify, activate, and support young adults as leaders, hopefully closing the gap on 


the church’s generational crisis. 


Conclusion 

This doctoral project, named “Let Them Lead: Activating Young Adults Leaders 
for Church Renewal,” focused on activating young adults for fresh expressions and 
church renewal by identifying, equipping, and releasing young adults to create ministry 
within their networks and context.*? It attempted to address the problem of declining 
participation and disconnect of emerging generations in established churches, general 
church decline, and a growing secular culture by activating young adults as leaders, 
innovators, and pioneers for fresh expressions and generational renewal in the church. 
Through the formation of young adult leaders in fresh expressions; offering training, 
connection, and support, young adults can be released for ministry in their community 
and in connection with their local church. A network of lay leaders and clergy persons, 


open to supporting young adult pioneers could be created for education, training, and 
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support through a series of workshops, interviews, and discussion to help create 
momentum for young adult and fresh expression focused United Methodist 
congregations.*? 

The outcome of the project revealed the readiness of church leaders to entrust 
young adults with responsibility in ministry. As the hypothesis was understood and 
affirmed by the participants, the participating church leaders were invited to entrust 
young adults with responsibility so their gifts for ministry, and their ability to make 
connections of faith in their established networks and community, could be utilized for 
the kingdom. In return, the project revealed the means by which local congregations can 
find renewal and energy as they support and invest in new ministry communities, with 
young adults at the helm. Effectiveness and results of this project were measured by 
insights gained from participants, the change of mind expressed by those who 
participated, and ideas and energy generated by participants for identifying young adult 
leaders and opportunities for fresh expressions. Eventually, because fresh expressions are 
themselves fully functioning faith communities, many of the markers of effective 
ministry could be utilized to evaluate the effectiveness of young adult pioneer ministry, 
like professions of faith, average attendance in the fresh expression, baptism, discipleship 
formation, and reproducing new faith communities in any newly created fresh 
expressions from the original community. 

The project began by identifying and recruiting local pastors and church leaders 
who were open to exploring the concepts of fresh expressions and young adult leadership. 


These leaders were gathered into a network to meet in a series of workshops for a short 
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season of training and discernment. With the basic training necessary in fresh 
expressions, led by me through common fresh expressions resources, clergy and church 
leaders explored the possibility of creating a system of young adult leadership support 
through fresh expressions.*4 Following a six-session module of workshops, participants 
were invited into a time of interview, reflecting on any insights gained in their experience 
and any action steps for their local context discerned through the process. As part of 
contextual analysis, a survey of the IGRC (included in the Appendix) gathered data on 
perceived young adult participation in the established church and potential church decline 
in the area, providing further evidence of the need for such a project. 

These insights helped motivate church leaders, pastors, and communities to 
consider a shift in their interactions and support of young adults in their context and fresh 
expressions that may be possible through them. The hope is that this project may ripple 
out into a greater pursuit of fresh expressions by the church, with intentional investment 
in emerging generations as a vital component. I deeply believe that this project, and the 
coming together of resources and experiences, can renew the church’s work with a young 
adult generation who feel far from faith and renew churches wavering in the uncertainty 


of decline. This project aimed to prove the hope and renewal that may be found in both. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 


As churches and pastors consider their future, they are faced with the particular 
challenge of reaching and retaining the next generation of believers in order to pass the 
legacy of discipleship beyond themselves and into a long-term future. Every generation 
of Christians and church leaders has been faced with that same challenge, reaching young 
adults and converting non-believers to real-time disciples. However, of late, that 
challenge has become increasingly difficult as young adult populations are disengaging 
from the church and the segment of non-believing Americans continues to increase into 
new majorities.! Churches and church leaders are learning that generational church 
handoff can no longer be counted on through family systems alone. If ministry leaders 
need to shift gears for effective ministry into the future, then it will be helpful to look to 
Scripture for direction on identifying, equipping, and releasing a new generation of 
disciples and disciple-making leaders and, more specifically, how that may engage and 


equip young adults in a life of faith and connection with the church. 
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Many ministry leaders, when focusing on leadership development and church 
multiplication, are guided by the goal of teaching and training leaders before trusting 
them to lead. Dozens of Christian leadership books offer advice on training and 
equipping leaders through long-term disciple-making and professional leadership 
processes, but given the evidence of declining churches, those methods may be proving 
ineffective or simply too slow for adequate multiplication. Many church leaders would 
acknowledge that, though churches have focused long and hard on disciple-making, far 
fewer churches have been able to create a system for effective leadership development, 
multiplication, and outreach. Alan Hirsch, in his book The Forgotten Ways, describes the 
potential for more effective disciple-making in focusing less on training and more on 
apostolic leadership. He states: 


The question that bugged me then, and continues to do so now, is “How did they 
do it?” One of the clear answers is that they didn’t do it without significant 
leadership. But that just merely raised another question: “What kind of 
leadership?” We have all sorts of leadership and training resources today, yet we 
are in serious decline. So, what was/is the difference? It’s a good question, and it 
deserves an equally good answer in response. In every manifestation of Apostolic 
Genius there is a powerful form of catalytic influence that weaves its way through 
the seemingly chaotic network of churches and believers. There is no substantial 
word for this catalytic social power other than, to reinvoke biblical language, 
apostolic. And this is not just the power of the gospel/apostolic doctrine (as 
powerful as that is in sustaining the faith) but also that of a certain category of 
leadership, namely, that of the apostolic person. I can find no situation where the 
church has significantly extended the mission of God, let alone where the church 
has achieved rapid metabolic growth, where apostolic leadership cannot be found 
in some form or another. In fact, the more significant the mission impact, the 
easier it is to discern this mode of leadership.” 


Hirsch recognizes the deep need for apostolic leadership for missional 


effectiveness and ministry growth, and I would agree. Apostolic leadership is the kind of 
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leadership development that focuses specifically on the mission of the organization and 
processing the strategy necessary for running after that mission. The development of 
apostolic leaders for ministry will be critical to reaching and retaining new believers and 
reengaging younger generations of adults. Apostolic development in the church leans into 
an intentional, focused pursuit of the mission to make new disciples and could maximize 
the generational handoff in the process. The New Testament highlights this in the 
identification and use of young adults as apostolic leaders in Jesus’ ministry. 

In this project, I will present that the ministry of Jesus highlights an important 
strategy for apostolic leadership development for identifying and releasing young adult 
leaders quickly, entrusting them to personal discipleship and missional ministry 
simultaneously. This allows newly called “young adult disciples” to gain on-the-ground 
experience instead of waiting in the wings for long-term training. The sending of the 
disciples described in Matthew 10:1-8, in quick summation, names a new generation of 
apostolic leaders and displays Christ’s readiness to entrust inexperienced but passionate 
people with responsibility and disciple-making, even as they grew in discipleship 
themselves. 

I believe that these few verses lay the earliest foundation for identifying, 
equipping, and releasing young adult leaders for apostolic and generative leadership. This 
chapter will evaluate this brief passage from Matthew through cultural, structural, and 
linguistic lenses to better understand Jesus’ actions, the intent of the gospel’s author, and 
their application to fresh expressions, church renewal, and generative young adult 
ministry for modern church needs. I believe that a study of this passage will give 


permission to, and highlight the significance of, identifying, equipping, and releasing 
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young adults as pioneers and leaders in creating new expressions of ministry while 
simultaneously establishing a connection with young adult generations missing from the 
church. This paper will study Jesus’ example in leadership development, and apply its 
principles to ministry for entrusting leadership, evangelism, and service to young adults 


for apostolic ministry. 


Background of The Gospel of Matthew 


Then Jesus summoned his twelve disciples and gave them authority over unclean 
spirits, to cast them out, and to cure every disease and every sickness. These are 
the names of the twelve apostles: first, Simon, also known as Peter, and his 
brother Andrew; James son of Zebedee, and his brother John; Philip and 
Bartholomew; Thomas and Matthew the tax collector; James son of Alphaeus, 
and Thaddaeus; Simon the Cananaean, and Judas Iscariot, the one who betrayed 
him. These twelve Jesus sent out with the following instructions: “Go nowhere 
among the Gentiles, and enter no town of the Samaritans, but go rather to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. As you go, proclaim the good news, ‘The kingdom of 
heaven has come near.’ Cure the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, cast out 
demons. You received without payment; give without payment.’ 

Matthew 10:1-8 


Throughout church history, it has been most traditional to credit the authorship of 
the Gospel of Matthew to Matthew, Jesus’ disciple. The earliest manuscripts are directly 
credited to him, and the testimony of the early church has reinforced that tradition. It 
would have been unlikely at the time for such a significant work to be distributed to the 


public anonymously, making many believe that the credit of authorship to Matthew is 


legitimate. However, some critics say that the Gospel cannot be directly attributed to 
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Matthew himself and instead must have been composed by a member of Matthew’s 
community in and around Antioch.* 

Those critics argue that the language of the Gospel, written in Greek and not an 
Aramaic translation, makes it unlikely that Matthew was the Gospel’s author. Coupled 
with concerns around the age of the text (dated at the end of the first century) in 
comparison with the likely era of Matthew’s death, some scholars believe it to be 
impossible that Matthew himself was the actual author. Instead, those scholars believe 
that an evangelist of Matthew’s faith community wrote the Gospel in Matthew’s name 
and tradition. Those critics still find significance in the Gospel, even when attributing 
credit to an associate of Matthew’s, as the writing would have maintained the voice, 
intent, and traditions of Matthew and his community, giving the text significant meaning 
even with authorship in question. For some, another question remains: Does it make a 
significant difference to our understanding and application of the text, or the book’s 
authority, if Matthew or an evangelist of Matthew’s tradition documented this narrative 
for the church’s use? Many believe the message and credibility of the text hold 


significance in spite of the uncertainty.° 


Purpose and Themes 
Regardless of the debates on authorship, much of the purpose and message of the 


Gospel is focused around the fulfillment of Jewish law in Jesus, connection to Jewish 
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heritage and tradition, and the call to missional outreach to the Gentiles.° It is likely not 
coincidental that Matthew, in this passage, took the time to name the twelve leaders 
selected by Jesus as a way to point the reader to Jewish heritage. Choosing and naming 
twelve disciples may have reflected the historic significance of a chosen, Jewish remnant 
of the twelve tribes of Israel and followed the Rabbinic tradition to select twelve students 
in that representation.’ This theme of Jewish tradition and Old Testament fulfillment is 
carried on in the naming of the twelve as authorities. Much like Moses commissioned 
Joshua, Jesus identifies both students for his instruction and leaders to commission with 
authority.* Matthew is doing more than simply identifying disciples; he is being 
consistent with his purpose to weave Jewish tradition, Old Testament authority, and 
prophecy to Jesus’ newly formed ministry. Though they are only named as disciples at 
this point of the Gospel account, these students later grow the title of Apostles but act 
with Apostolic authority beginning with this text. 

Apostles are sent representatives; they have the full authority of the one who sent 
them in purpose and mission. Dr. Keener describes this here: “Commissioning narratives 
appear in the Old Testament, as when Moses commissions Joshua to carry on Moses’ 
work and take the Promised Land (Deut. 34:9). Teachers often allowed their advanced 


students to practice teaching while they were still students, to prepare them for their own 
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future work.”? Not only was Jesus making a profound statement about his own Rabbinic 
authority in choosing students and sending them out, but he was also nodding to 
significant Old Testament tradition both in their instruction and in their apostolic sending. 

In one more brief but significant statement of Jesus, Matthew makes another 
reference to the theme of Old Testament connection and Jewish fulfillment. Though I will 
talk more later about the significance of the mission Jesus is calling them to, here I will 
mention the connection of Jewish heritage and hope for fulfillment in chapter 10, verse 6, 
when Jesus sends the disciples to “the lost sheep of Israel.” In highlighting this 
instruction from Jesus, Matthew is weaving the theme of return and repentance for the 
chosen people of Israel that drives the entire Old Testament narrative. 

Matthew connects this text, and the ministry of Jesus as a new hope for Jewish 
restoration, when he mentions the instructions of Jesus for these disciples to minister to 
“the lost sheep of Israel.” This instruction is less about serving only Jewish people and 
more about speaking to the broader state of reaching a fallen Jewish people. In fact, when 
the text mentions to not go “among the Gentiles” (v. 5), it is simply restricting the 
disciples to a geographic location of Galilee, not a restriction to keep ministry from 
Gentiles.'° Jesus limits the scope of their service but continues to broaden all of their 
outreach to both Jew and Gentile as the book of Matthew continues to unfold. Ultimately, 
Matthew is naming Jesus as the Messiah who came to rescue the people of Israel. The 


passion to seek and save the Gentiles and focus on the expansion of the mission beyond 
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Israel only comes after the death and resurrection of Jesus, according to this Gospel. This 
reinforces Matthews focus on the fulfillment of prophecy for the Jewish reader. 

Last, much of Matthew’s commentary focuses on the mission at hand. 
Throughout the Gospel and central to this passage, the focus is on the action Christ and 
his disciples take on and the charge given to them: to work with purpose to heal and to 
save. Shortly after the beginning of the Gospel, Matthew draws attention to Jesus’ divine 
ability and desire to heal in chapter 4. Even as Jesus calls the disciples, teaches others a 
new way to live, and heals those who sought him out, he focuses on expanding the 
mission by commissioning new leaders to do the same. Matthew is so consistent with the 
message of mission that it becomes the passionate closing to the gospel in “the great 
commission” (Matthew 26:8) — sending all disciples, for all time, out in apostolic 


ministry as the major emphasis for the Church into the ages. 


Word Study 
There are several words and phrases of interest in this pericope that display the 
significance of this brief passage in a few powerful statements. Matthew highlights the 
names of those chosen by Jesus, potentially for credibility or simple documentation, but 
the emphasis seems to be in the key words of Jesus to grant power, leadership, and 


authority to those he is sending. Studying the translations and definitions of the Greek 


99 66. 99 66. 


words for “authority,” “to go,” “to heal,” “to awaken,” “to cleanse,” and “to cast out” in 
the following paragraphs will help us better understand the significance of the passage — 


and Christ’s intentions in these words of commissioning. 


éCovoia (exousia). n. fem. authority. This noun refers to the power or ability to do 
something, but can also describe the right to exercise authority or rule. The NT uses 
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the noun exousia in several ways relating to the concept of authority. It can refer to a 
state of control over something (John 10:18; Rom 9:21). It can also indicate a potential 
to command, control, or govern (Matt 9:8; Rev 9:19). Further, it can point to a right to 
control or command (Mark 11:28; Rev 12:10). The word can also refer to a sphere in 
which power is exercised (Luke 4:6; Col 1:13) or to a means of exercising power (1 
Cor 11:10). The related verb €Gov016Cm (exousiazo) means “to exercise authority” (e.g., 
Luke 22:25, 1 Cor 7:4). In contrast to Kpétoc (Kratos), ioybc (ischys), and dsbvapic 
(dynamis), the verb exousiazd communicates the power to decide.!! 


mopsvouat (poreuomat). vb. to go, proceed. Refers to the act of going in a particular 
direction. Figuratively, it refers to taking a particular course of action. Nearly half of 
the New Testament examples of this verb occur in Luke and Acts. A turning point in 
the book of Luke takes place when Jesus sets out to go (poreuomai) toward Jerusalem 
(Luke 9:51) with several stops along the way (e.g., Luke 10:38; 17:11; 19:36). After 
the resurrection, the early Christians continue to go (poreuomai) into different areas 
(e.g., Acts 8:26; 12:17). Additionally, this verb is used when Jesus says that he is going 
(poreuomai) to prepare a place for his followers (John 14:2, 3; 16:7). Jesus also sends 
people on their way with a command to “go (poreuomai)” after he ministers to them 
(e.g., Matt 28:19; Luke 5:24; 8:14; 17:14). This word implies intention in going. This 
verb can also be used figuratively to refer to a person acting in their customary way 
(e.g., 1 Pet 4:3; Jude 11, 16, 18).!? 


Oepamed@ (therapeud). vb. to heal, restore. To heal a sickness or restore someone to a 
right condition. Throughout the Gospels and Acts, the most common use of therapeud 
is to describe the physical healing of an individual from an illness or affliction. When 
the verb takes an object, it is usually a general description of illness (“disease,” 
“sickness’’) rather than a specific disease (e.g., Matt 4:23; 9:35; Luke 9:1). In this way, 
the term describes healing in a generic manner. However, the term is also used several 
times specifically of exorcism—i.e., driving a demon out of someone constitutes 
healing that person (e.g., Matt 17:18; 12:22; Luke 8:2). In these contexts, the term 
describes the restoration to a state of wholeness and well-being. In the Lxx and 
extrabiblical literature, this term is used for the act of “serving” (e.g., Prov 29:26 Lxx; 
Dan 7:10 Lxx), but it has this meaning in the NT only once (Acts 17:25).!° 


'! Douglas Magnum et al., eds., The Lexham Theological Wordbook (Bellingham, WA: Lexham 
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éysipw (egeird). vb. awake, awaken, rise, be raised up. The action of awakening, 
physically arising to stand erect; metaphorically, coming alive after being dead. This 
word literally means “awaken.” In the NT, it is very often used metaphorically for 
raising from the dead. In various passages, it refers to the resurrection of Jesus, the 
general resurrection, the resurrection of Lazarus (John 12:1, 9, 17), the resurrection of 
some at Jesus’ crucifixion (Matt 27:52), and the resurrection of others by Jesus and his 
apostles (e.g., Matt 10:8; Luke 7:22). The Synoptic Gospels report a rumor that John 
the Baptist had been resurrected (egeirod; Matt 14:2; Mark 6:14, 16; Luke 9:7).'4 


Ka8apitw (katharizo). vb. to cleanse, purify. To cleanse someone from impurity, 
usually leprosy. In the NT, this word often refers to the process of making someone or 
something ritually clean (e.g., Matt 23:25; Acts 10:15; Heb 10:2). It also very often 
refers to the act of healing someone from leprosy, a disease which caused ritual 
uncleanness (e.g., Mark 1:40; Luke 7:22). In the letters, the biblical authors use the 
term for spiritual purification (e.g., 2 Cor 7:1; Titus 2:14; 1 John 1:7). In every case, 
the person is cleansed from impurity and restored to a purified state.'> 


EKBGAA (ekballd): vb throw out, expel (Mt 21:39); 2. drive out, send out, expel (Mt 
8:16; Mk 11:15; Ac 16:37); 3. 15.68 send out, send forth, for a purpose (Mt 9:38); 4. 
lead out, bring forth from an area (Mk 1:12; Jn 10:4); 5. exorcise a demon (Mt 9:34; Mk 
1:34; Mk 16:9, 17 v.r.); 6. LN 13.68 cause to be, make, become, i.e., to cause a 
significant change of a state, by a decisive action'® Throughout the Old and New 
Testament, this word ekballo refers specifically to overcoming power, to force 
something out, or to compel something to leave. Specifically, in this command from 
Jesus, use of the word ekballod would apply to the casting out of demons to heal and 
restore the people they go to serve. 


These words are used to indicate the giving of authority, and commissioning with 
a specific call to lead and serve as people with power, capable of accomplishing the work 


assigned. Each word implies an action to take, tasks to accomplish, or a service to impart 


to others. Though only implied, it may be worth noting that Jesus likely would not ask the 


4 Mangum, Lexham Theological Wordbook. 
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disciples to do something they were not capable of doing. Though the directive may have 
been a challenge, the language used implies that Jesus expected them to be able to do 
what he was asking them to do. These commands to “go, proclaim, heal, raise, cleanse, 
and drive out’ are clear instructions to those expected to lead and accomplish. They also 
imply an ongoing action — not a temporary directive, but a new call to new places of 
ongoing authority. The disciples would never go back to not leading in these particular 
avenues. For the rest of their ministries, these disciples would continue to grow into their 
authority as practitioners of ministry. 
These commanding, intentional words direct the disciples in new places of 
leadership with clarity on what, where, and how. France writes: 
The pericope covers three aspects of their mission: to whom they are to go (vv. 5— 
6); the nature of their mission in both word and deed (vv. 7—8); and how they are 
to be fed and housed (vv. 9-15, developing the principle of v. 8b, “Give without 
cost”). The last section, which raises the possibility of rejection as well as a 
hospitable welcome, leads naturally into the consideration of hostility to Jesus’ 
messengers which will follow in vv. 16-39.'” 
These are not passive, wishful ideas but decisive instructions as students become leaders. 
In fact, there is so much emphasis on their authority that the disciples act as full 
representatives of Jesus. How the disciples will be received by those they go to is 
translated as how they receive Christ himself. Those sent were expected to be imitators as 
they led (imitation of Christ, and obedience to him is a key theme across the Gospel). 


Muddleman offers, “The disciples are to proclaim what Jesus proclaimed (cf. 10:7 with 


4:17) and do what Jesus did (cf. 10:8 with Mt 8—9 and 11:2-6). The disciple is like the 


'7 Richard T. France, The Gospel of Matthew: New International Commentary on The New 
Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2010), Kindle Location, 380. 
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teacher, the servant like the master (10:24—5). In Matthew, Jesus is the first Christian 


missionary who calls others to his example.’’!® 


Cultural Perspectives 

The nuance and significance of Jewish tradition and religious influence on the 
disciples is likely lost on modern readers of the Gospels, who may be more influenced by 
TV adaptations of Jesus’ ministry than the historic traditions themselves. Often, the 
twelve are imagined as grown men who left their professions to follow Jesus. With full 
beards and broad shoulders, modern readers imagine middle-aged men as learners of The 
Way. However, it may be possible that these followers of Jesus, later authorities and 
leaders, were likely considerably younger than often imagined. Though none of the 
Gospels explicitly state the age of the disciples, there are some cultural markers that help 
readers understand potential age parameters that could help us date the disciples as 
teenagers or young adults. Jewish boys began their religious and educational training at 
five years old with reading the Bible and memorizing the Mishna at ten years old. At 
thirteen, boys would commit themselves to Jewish law, at fifteen, they could study the 
Talmud, and they were expected to marry around the age of eighteen.!” 

It would have been common practice for these young men to study religion under 
the guidance of a Rabbi in this season of life, after childhood and before marriage. 


According to the Gospel of Matthew, Peter had a mother-in-law, indicating that he was 


'8 John Muddleman and John Barton, Gospels (Oxford Bible Commentary) (Oxford, UK: Oxford 
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married at the time that Jesus came to visit his house (Matthew 8:14-15). There are no 


other indications in the text that any of the disciples were married. Though some 
historians assume that some of the disciples did go on to get married, there is no 
indication that they were at the time of their calling and early ministry. That may have 
made Peter the oldest of the Disciples, potentially just over 18 years old.”° 
The reader should also consider the age of the Rabbi in considering the age of the 
disciple. It would have been uncommon for a Rabbi to be the same age or younger than 
their students, as the position of Rabbi held respect and authority. According to the 
Gospel of Luke, Jesus was thirty years old at the beginning of his ministry. According to 
the Dictionary of New Testament Background: 
A second strand of evidence considers a direct statement in the Gospels about 
Jesus’ age. Luke 3:23 says that Jesus was “about thirty years of age” when he 
began his ministry. The word translated “about” indicates that the figure “thirty” 
is being used approximately. Reckoning from the date of Jesus’ birth in about 4 
B.C. would indicate that he began his ministry around A.D. 27, or later since the 
figure is approximate.*! 
Basic childhood education tended to happen at home, where parents were expected to 
teach the basics of language and vocation, ensuring their children had the necessary skills 
or trade for life in the village. However, religious education happened in connection with 


a synagogue or Rabbi to instruct children in religious law before they would be grown 


enough to have professions or families.” It would then be logical that Jesus, their Rabbi, 
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would be more advanced in experience and education than the students themselves as 
they prepared for adulthood. 

Though Matthew seems to be intentional in his reference to Jewish Scripture, 
making the connection to Old Testament law and prophecy in Jesus’ ministry, it should 
also be understood that, culturally speaking, a Jewish audience would have read this 
narrative with Jewish Scripture in mind. This Gospel was less for the casual reader and 
more for those who would read it through the lens of Jewish text and who would have 
made connection to references of Moses and Isaiah rather instinctively. Jesus sends the 
Apostles out to this Jewish audience, going from village to village where Jewish people 
lived. 

Though, in the time of Jesus, urban centers were growing under Roman 
development, the majority of Judean Jews lived in villages, not in town centers.”? Jesus 
sent the disciples with specific instructions to imitate his ministry and bring the kingdom 
of God from village to village. Villages were the place of settlement, social life, and 
religious ceremony for the everyday Jew. It is where they earned a living, raised their 
families, and celebrated Judaism’s most holy moments, all shared between families in 
small village settlements. 

Jesus sent the disciples into these settings of everyday life where the people lived 
and gathered naturally. Jesus sent his leaders where the people already were, instead of 
expecting people to come to them or by them taking up position in urban centers. As 
Matthews describes: “Josephus wrote of the many villages in Galilee that were aided by 


the richness of the region’s soil. A conservative estimate of two hundred villages with 
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populations of about five hundred each would total one hundred thousand peasant 
villagers inhabiting that area.””* Jesus sent the disciples out in pairs to serve and minister 
to these some 100,000 people as the beginning of their official ministry and to test their 
skill as leaders. Their ministry would only grow and expand as Jesus and the Apostles 


extended their ministry into new territories later in the narrative. 


Conclusion 

Though the Biblical text never explicitly states the age of the disciples who Jesus 
called, there seem to be cultural indicators that the twelve were teenagers or young adults 
by modern standards, especially as Jewish religious training was common for young boys 
as they prepared for marriage and family life. Moreover, it is equally likely that the 
disciples were younger than their Rabbi, Jesus, who was known to be thirty years old at 
the time of his ministry. It would be fair to conclude that the disciples may have been as 
young as fifteen and as old as their early twenties. Equally, there are no indicators 
through historical and cultural lenses that the disciples were middle-aged by modern 
standards (30-50 years old). It would be understandable to conclude that Jesus kept with 
religious tradition in choosing twelve students, representing the twelve tribes of Israel, in 
their student years to learn from him, take on his way of religious interpretation, obey his 
instruction, and represent his ministry to others. Modern readers, pastors, and church 
leaders would benefit from making a shift in our Biblical understanding and placing these 


young men in a more appropriate age category of teens and twenties. This can affect our 
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understanding of Jesus calling young people to places of apprenticeship, leadership, and 
authority. 

It would be a significant take-away from the text to learn from Jesus’ use of 
Apostolic leadership in the calling and sending of these young men. Jesus calls them as 
disciples but then sends them with authority, reflecting the literal definition of the word 
“apostle.”?° They are sent out with specific instruction, proper authority, and an 
expectation to complete a mission while acting as full representatives of Jesus’ ministry 
in everything they said and did. Not only did their ministry hinge on their representation 
of Jesus, but people’s response to their ministry indicated their very response to Jesus. 
Doing so indicated that their authority fully represented the authority of the teacher. 

A final, significant application of the text is Jesus’ intentional sending of the 
Apostles to the people. Though many were coming to Jesus for instruction and healing, 
Jesus was so focused on getting the message to as many people as possible that he sent 
his best leaders where the people were in their everyday, ordinary lives. The expectation 
was not for those who were willing, or who might eventually hear, to come to Jesus 
himself but that the message would be sent to those who needed to hear but may not 
access him by their own effort. The implication of ‘going’ and ‘sending’ for the Apostles 
was a Strategic priority in the dissemination of the message and in effectiveness of the 
ministry. 

If the church were to apply these concepts today, it would cause a major shift in 
discipleship, leadership development, and ministry application. Primarily, it would cause 


pastors, church leaders, and even denominational leadership to shift their attention in 


°° From greek Apostolos, “person sent”. 
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identifying, equipping, and releasing apostolic leaders for ministry to a younger 
demographic, entrusting dissemination of the message and execution of the ministry to 
teenagers and young adults who were still maturing in faith. It would require the “trained 
professionals” of ordained clergy, and those who value its authority, to willingly share 
authority with those who are still learning and uncredentialed. This will be a major shift 
for most ministries that desire maturity (physically, spiritually, and emotionally), higher 
education, and sufficient experience before entrusting leadership to others. 

However, imagine the implications for the church to tell young people that they 
are capable, valuable, and even necessary for the cause of Christ — and to prove that with 
more than their words, but with actual evidence of trust, releasing them for ministry as 
full representatives of the Gospel and the church. Not only would it forever bolster and 
confirm the faith of those being released, but it would also change the impact of the 
ministry in the people they served. These young people would be sent beyond the walls 
of the church to the places where the message of the Gospel was life and, likely, to 
people in their own circles and demographics — potentially reaching generations of non- 
believers as they see themselves in the faces of those who are sent and who would likely 
never be impacted by those outside their own circles of influence. Imagine, young adults 
leading other young adults to faith as they practiced their call to ministry in real time, 
with real impact, even as they grew and matured in their own faith in the process. 

This brief text reflects the intentions and actions of Jesus to identify and release young 
adults for ministry to those beyond their reach with full authority and missional 
command. Using this text as influence in Christian ministry to and with young adults 


could powerfully change the narrative for the church for generations to come. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

In a trying time in American history, as the colonies began to dream of 
independence, a new era in Christian history began as Methodism took hold in America 
and spread like wildfire. As established Methodists from England made their way to 
America to establish a new life in a newly forming nation, there became a need for 
Methodist pastors to lead their church communities, order the life of Christian 
discipleship, and administer the sacraments. Believers, without leaders, became desperate 
for direction and made a plea to John Wesley to officially launch Methodism in America: 

Irish immigrant Robert Strawbridge had started Methodist meetings in Maryland 

by 1766. About the same time, just to the north, Irish Methodists Philip Embury 

and Barbara Heck worked with one Captain Thomas Webb to start a society in 

New York. The latter work met with enough success that, in 1768, the society 

wrote to John Wesley in England, pleading for him to send some qualified 

workers to help them.! 

Wesley was compassionate to their need and commissioned two pastors, Richard 


Boardman and Joseph Pilmore, at the Methodist Conference of 1768 to lead Methodism 


near Philadelphia.” Their primary task was to preach the gospel and establish societies. 


' Timothy J. Crutcher, John Wesley: His Life and Thought (Kansas City, MO: Beacon Hill Press 
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They were so successful, along with other momentum across the colonies, that the 
continued strain pushed Wesley to consider Methodism’s expansion into America as an 
official denomination. Wesley’s intent had always been to revive his beloved Church of 
England, but the need for leadership and the revival that had sparked across England, 
Ireland, and now the Americas was forcing his hand.? John Wesley agreed to respond to 
the need for clergy from many in America, but he also felt the deep strain of needing 
more workers for the harvest. With a shortage of pastors and leaders and a hesitancy to 
leave the Church of England himself, he chose two young pastors to head to America to 
help lead the movement. In 1771, he sent Francis Asbury and Richard White as pioneer 
preachers to help a movement bursting at the seams. At the time of this commissioning, 
Asbury and White were both in their mid-twenties with fewer than five years of ministry 
experience.* Wesley entrusted the movement of Methodism in the Americas to young 
men with little experience but incredible passion. Asbury would go on to official 
ordination, establishing Methodism as a denomination, leading a movement like no other. 
In the coming pages, we will explore Asbury’s ministry, leadership style, and use 
of young, inexperienced, or uneducated individuals as leaders, organizers, circuit riders, 
and preachers to grow an organization as a newly forming country spread west. With 
limited personnel resources and a lack of opportunity for training, Asbury had to use the 
resources before him in passionate, talented, and willing people to lead his movement 
into new territories. If Asbury utilized and trusted young, untrained, and inexperienced 


Christians as leaders in awakening and formation, then current denominational and 
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cultural needs of decline and demand could call us to access the same strategy for 


revitalization now. 


The Life, Ministry, and Leadership of Francis Asbury 

Asbury: Ordination & Organization 

Asbury hit the ground running after his commissioning as clergy by John Wesley 
in 1771. He immediately left for America, landed near Philadelphia, and began 45 years 
of traveling on horseback, pushing himself to preach, lead, and organize a Methodist 
movement. Then in 1784, following the volatile Revolutionary War, Wesley took steps to 
move these few clergy from licensed pastors to official Methodist leaders to meet the 
needs of the American Methodist movement. Wesley consecrated Thomas Coke at the 
New Room in Bristol, England that year. Further, as the first official American 
Superintendent, Coke immediately ordained Asbury first as a Deacon, then an Elder, and 
on December 27" a Superintendent himself. Thirteen years after beginning in Pastoral 
ministry in America, Asbury became a founding father of a denomination. 

Asbury’s ministry began only a handful of years before his sending. Asbury 
ended his formal education at twelve years old to turn to an official apprenticeship as a 
Blacksmith. John Wigger, in his work, American Saint: Francis Asbury and The 
Methodists, describes Asbury’s beginning of ministry this way: “At about age sixteen 
Asbury began to read and pray in public meetings and a year and a half later to exhort 
and preach”? without any university or theological education, simply as a layman 


discovering the awakening of Methodist discipleship. Wigger continues: “Most 


5John H. Wigger, American Saint: Francis Asbury and the Methodists (New York, NY: Oxford 
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Methodists weren’t the kind of people who could attend university, and Wesley didn’t 


require his preachers to have a formal theological education. Instead, they learned on the 
job, by speaking in prayer meetings and to crowds gathered outdoors.’° Asbury acted as 
an unpaid, itinerate preacher while also working in apprenticeship, traveling, and saving 
souls. Following this, Wigger shares: “In August 1767, Asbury joined Wesley’s traveling 
connection on trial (a probationary period for new preachers), becoming one of 104 
itinerant preachers serving twenty-six thousand members on forty-one circuits in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland.”’ That means, without direct leadership or mentoring 
from John Wesley, Asbury began practice preaching for Methodists at eighteen years of 
age, began as a paid itinerate pastor at twenty-two years old, and was commissioned as a 
leader to the Americas at twenty-six years old, with only four years of official-licensed 
experience and zero theological training.® 

Whether it was the restrictions of needing more pastors than he had or a strategic 
value held by Mr. Wesley, Wesley entrusted leadership and on-the-ground ministry 
experience to untrained, uneducated young adults. This is perhaps because Wesley 
himself was a young man making a movement in his Oxford days. Then Asbury, shown 
respect and trust as a young leader, applied similar tactics to the formation of his ministry 
systems in the Americas, enlisting young preachers and leaders like Peter Cartwright to 


sustain the ever-expanding systems of Methodism across a growing country. 
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Asbury: Leadership & Empowerment 


Asbury may be best known for his longevity, intensity, and endurance, pushing 
beyond most physical barriers to ride one more circuit and preach one more sermon, 
sometimes riding forty miles a day. Wigger writes: “In August 1783, he wrote to George 
Shadford in England that despite riding 4,000 miles a year in all weathers, he enjoyed 
more health than I have for twenty years back (he was only thirty-eight at the time).”” 
However, he may be lesser known to his Methodist ancestors for his behind-closed-doors 
leadership and negotiations and his vast network of meaningful relationships to help 
establish a system for the Methodist movement. 

Though Asbury was not particularly known for his charm or personality, often 
believed to rule over conferences with an iron-fist, he held significant skill in building 
trust and relationship among other pastors and church leaders to build the organizational 
infrastructure necessary to grow from movement to denomination. Wigger says: 

Most commentators have missed the extent to which Asbury redefined the 

religious landscape of America. There was no blueprint for what he did, for 

building a large, strictly voluntary religious movement led by non-elites in a 

pluralistic society. Yet his understanding of what it meant to be pious, connected, 

culturally responsive, and effectively organized has worked its way deep into the 
fabric of American religious life.'° 
Not only would Asbury preach and share holy conversation that led to personal 
conversion for many, he also led conferences, helped establish a book of discipline, 


ordained pastors, supervised clergy for effectiveness in ministry, and created circuits for 


leading local congregations. It is that part of his leadership that may be most helpful to 
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pastors and leaders today — not how eloquently he preached or the shift of his own status 
but the rate at which he gave ministry away. 

Though there are discrepancies in exact numbers, it is believed that across 
Asbury’s leadership in the Americas, thousands of individuals were ordained for 
ministry.'' Many of them were young men called into leadership at spirit-filled, 
Methodist camp meetings. Christian History reported: “As the denomination grew, 
dynamic young men stepped forward to volunteer as circuit riders. Frank encouraged 
them, recalling his early days as a rider back in England.”!? The ministry was highly 
dependent on the enthusiastic volunteerism of those who were moved to sacrifice for the 
cause of Christ and the spread of Methodism in America. 

Though we do not have exact accounts of the methods of clergy recruitment and 
placement, we know that Methodism grew exponentially in members, pastors, and 
circuits under Asbury’s leadership. He must have had an effective means for connecting 
inexperienced, uneducated persons for leadership in order to fill the slots of Methodist 
churches and societies begging for leaders. Asbury spent time with many of the pastors 
under assignment, learning their gifts and deficiencies, supporting them, and holding 
them to a high standard. It seems that his primary concern for qualifications in ministry 
was not education but discipline in faith, piety, and sound character, especially 
considering it was highly unlikely he would stumble upon religiously trained individuals 


for ministry. Though, Asbury had a deep desire that pastors would grow in knowledge 
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and education, he allowed the practice of leadership even before educational 
opportunities existed. Asbury would go on to pursue an educational system for clergy, 
but it was significantly later in the history of Methodism that religious education in 
seminary training would be a required prerequisite for clergy assignment. 
In fact, in early Methodism, intellect was not a hoped-for characteristic in a clergy 
person or circuit rider: 
Traditionally Methodist preachers were not necessarily required to have advanced 
education leading to a college or seminary degree. Many early Methodists were 
aggressively anti-intellectual, arguing that too much education was a detriment to 
the power of the Holy Spirit in preaching and ministry. Through the years, at the 
end of Asbury’s ministry, Methodism developed an official course of study 
required of its preachers, organized and administered by the bishops and their 
designated representatives. As the denomination grew in size, power, and status, 
however, there was a movement towards greater educational attainment.!? 
The Methodist movement, from its earliest moments, has leaned toward lay leadership 
and shared authority. In the formation of the American Methodist Church, quite literally 
only a small handful of ordained clergy were available to lead, Asbury among them. It 
would take granting permission, offering responsibility, and entrusting leadership for 
Methodism to grow under the teaching and disciple-making of thousands of lay ministers 
and circuit riders. 
As mentioned earlier, one of those entrusted with responsibility was a young man 


by the name of Peter Cartwright. Peter Cartwright was awakened to a life of faith in 1801 


at the age of 15 years old.'* He experienced conversion to life in Christ at a camp meeting 
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and quickly joined the Methodist movement. He became a Methodist preacher just one 
year later. In 1806, five short years after his conversion, he was ordained as clergy by 
Francis Asbury and William McKendree. Shortly after, in 1812, at the age of 27, 
Cartwright was appointed a Superintendent, a supervising elder, and served as such for 
the remainder of his ministry. Asbury (and others) entrusted a newly converted, 
uneducated Peter Cartwright to the spiritual care, formation, and leadership of 
parishioners, communities, circuits, congregations, and clergy at the youthful age of 
twenty-one. Peter Cartwright went on to have an incredible career of conversion and 
disciple making. It is believed that he personally baptized over 10,000 new believers. '> 
Asbury displayed his eagerness to give ministry away to all who were called, even 
as he lifted up the ministry of a freed black man, often referred to as “Black Harry.” An 
illiterate, freed slave, Harry Hosier, in what he described as a divine meeting, became a 
friend and companion to Francis Asbury, often accompanying Asbury in his travels as a 
carriage driver. Asbury heard Harry’s giftedness at memorizing Scripture and would 
often give Harry his platform to speak before preaching himself. Later, Harry would be 
invited to preach himself and become the first black preacher to address white 
congregations.'° He gained an incredible reputation for passionate preaching as Asbury 
gave him opportunity. Unfortunately, he was never given ordination in the Methodist 


Church as a black man. Asbury was willing, though, to highlight Harry’s gifts over his 
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social status, bucking a political and social framework for endorsing ministry in the 
called, and creating opportunity to give power away. 

Though Asbury was a man of systems, structures, and institution (after all, he 
gave his life in ministry to establishing just that, honoring the unconventional 
appointment Mr. Wesley had given him), he was also willing to override the system for 
appropriate responses to the ever-changing needs of the church. He willingly accepted his 
appointment to the Americas under Wesley’s directive. He gladly took the role of 
Superintendent when Wesley established the ordination of Methodist pastors. However, 
he then adjusted his title of Superintendent to Bishop, a move condemned by Wesley, to 
better serve in his new context. Asbury had a special ability to read the needs of his 
contexts, hear the cries of his communities, and gain consensus with those he led. He 
willingly ordained and appointed clergy and Bishops apart from the Anglican system. He 
took authority in many instances but did it with respect for the system, institution, and 
accountability — only taking the role of Bishop with a vote from his fellow American 
clergy and working closely with pastors and leaders for consensus in building Methodism 
in America.!” 

Asbury did not have his eyes closed to the downfalls of appointing young, eager, 
and uneducated men to leadership in ministry. He recognized that many of them 
struggled with the skills necessary for the job. In his journals, he sometimes made notes 
about his traveling pastors and his evaluation of their ability to lead. Of some, he said, 
“Not great, never will be great,” and of others, “Better than he used to be.” For some, he 


wrote, “Blunders but improves.” Even with hard criticisms, those clergy were 
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reappointed to their circuits! Wigger says, ““The church had some truly brilliant preachers 
and a lot of capable ones, yet such was his need that Asbury was obliged to employ just 
about every reasonably pious candidate who wasn’t too sick, broke, or hopelessly 
muddled. The wonder is that he made it work at all.”!® 

Asbury was not ignorant to the imperfections of appointing inexperienced and 
uneducated clergy to his circuits, but he was aware of the need and open to where need 
and possibility might collide for fruitful ministry. He trusted ministry into the hands of 
others to forge a movement. Now, that does not mean that Asbury was without standard. 
He was quick to rebuke a pastor for their lack of discipline but then coach them in their 
skill for ministry. His standards were based on the individual’s pursuit of faith and 
evidence of that in their personal discipline and passion. He knew his pastors could make 
up for blundering preaching with a disciplined life of faith that produced fruit. In other 
words, the individual’s life of faith, anointing ministry, and willingness to serve was 
enough for Asbury to grant responsibility and ownership in ministry.'? 

The same youthful energy that helped fuel an explosion in Methodism caused 
some of Asbury’s headaches in providing a sufficient number of pastors for appointment. 
The one issue that often caused overturn in ministry was, of all things, marriage. Asbury 
had replicated, improved, and implemented the itinerate system he learned (and 
experienced) from Wesley in England to the Americas. The itinerate system allowed for 
maximum coverage of community needs while applying the most useful gifts of clergy in 


the process. However, especially in the ever-expanding horizon of American territories, 
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the circuits were very demanding and often fell to the hopes of young married men to 
support and sustain a family or to the sheer demands of the road.”° Near the end of his 
ministry, Asbury oversaw more than 700 itinerate pastors.”7! However, at the rate he often 
lost pastors to marriage, health issues, or death, he would have seen thousands of pastors 
come and go and was in constant need of their replacement. Wigger says: 


He was a brilliant administrator and a keen judge of human motivations. He had a 
“superior talent to read men,” as Peter Cartwright put it. As Asbury crisscrossed 
the nation year in and year out, he attended to countless administrative details. 
Yet he never lost sight of the people involved. “I have always taken a pleasure as 
far as it was in my power, to bring men of merit & standing forward,” he wrote to 
the preacher Daniel Hitt in 1801. The system Asbury crafted made it possible to 
keep tabs on thousands of preachers and lay workers. Under his leadership, 
American Methodists anticipated the development of modern managerial styles. 
No merchant of the early nineteenth century could match Asbury’s nationwide 
network of class leaders, circuit stewards, book stewards, exhorters, local 
preachers, circuit riders, and presiding elders, or the movement’s system of class 
meetings, circuit preaching, quarterly meetings, annual conferences, and 
quadrennial general conferences, all churning out detailed statistical reports to be 
consolidated and published on a regular basis. At the center of Asbury’s system 
was the itinerant connection.” 


Asbury’s focus seemed to be on giftedness, call, and fruit for ministry — not necessarily 
the things of age, status, education, experience, or politics that often corrupted other 
systems. Wigger states: “He maintained that sending preachers where they would have 
the most telling impact, rather than leaving them where they were most comfortable, was 
crucial to the success of the Methodist system.”*? Maybe that is because he had 


experienced that kind of leadership in John Wesley. Asbury ended his formal education at 


20 Janet Benge and Geoff Benge, Francis Asbury: Circuit Rider (Seattle, WA: YWAM Publishing, 
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the age of twelve. He was not formally educated in religion and leadership. He was 
inexperienced in preaching, teaching, and leading. Even still, Mr. Wesley chose him, 
trusted him, and elevated him to one position of responsibility after another, willingly 
placing him in the appointment that would be best impacted by his gifts despite his age, 


inexperience, and lack of education. 


Asbury: Life & Legacy 

Asbury seemed to have a relentless passion for ministry, as described by scholar 
George W. Griffith: “His biographer, Dr. Strickland, says he preached seventeen 
thousand sermons during his forty-five years of ministry in America. This would be an 
average of one a day. His journal contains notes on nearly two hundred texts.”*4 He has 
been most appropriately called, “The Prophet of the Long Road.” It is estimated that he 
traveled 270,000 miles. When he landed in America, there were but three Methodist 
preachers in the country. When he died, he left a denomination numbering 214,000 
members with 2,000 ministers.”?° He approached ministry selflessly, in constant sacrifice 
and effort for the Kingdom, driven by a depth of personal awakening and discipleship 
matched only by few. He willingly offered ministry to others, even in his final years. 

What began as leading others by developing a system of preachers and leaders 
developed into a full denomination, ordaining other Bishops into the church he was 
building. His final years of life developed into a season of struggling health comingled 


with his continuing passion. Even then, he handed ministry away as he gave more 


4 George W. Griffith, Francis Asbury: Founder of American Methodism (Glendale, CA: Church 
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episcopal responsibility to Bishop William McKendree and began to step into the 


shadows.”° Though he retained his title as Bishop, he made way for transition in his 
leadership to others who would carry the cause ahead. 

It would be interesting to know the motives that set John Wesley to such an 
appointment of Francis Asbury, at such a young age, to such an integral task. The first 
Superintendent to the Americas would likely make or break any potential for the 
movement, transformation, and awakening of souls to the hope found in Christ Jesus. 
Yet, something spoke to Wesley of Asbury’s passion, skill, humility, willingness, 
teachability, loyalty, and the courage to chart a course in an unknown territory. 
Something gave Wesley the ability to trust Asbury’s ability to lead while also guiding 
and developing that ability in him where possible. We cannot know what motivated 
Wesley. We can know that he chose to act outside of himself to hand ministry away to a 
young Asbury, both of whom have left an immeasurable legacy. 

It is impossible to consider the ripple effect Bishop Asbury’s ministry had into the 
future, but there is no doubt that he left a legacy beyond himself. For the approximate 
17,000 sermons, how many were brought to faith? For the thousands of pastors entrusted 
to leadership, how many more were called? For every Bishop he laid hands on, how 
much further did the fire of Methodism spread? For the simple act of affirming the call 
and appointing Rev. Peter Cartwright, some 10,000 were baptized into the Methodist 
family. On and on, the legacy leads. Upon his death and the transition of his body’s 
remains to Baltimore, it is said that 25,000 people processed behind his casket and trailed 


nearly a mile long. At the unveiling of his grand statue in Washington D.C, President 
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Coolidge said, “He had no idea...that he was preparing men the better to take part in a 


great liberal movement, the better to take advantage of free institutions, and the better to 
perform the functions of self-government. He did not come for political motives. He 


came to bring the gospel to the people.””’ 


Conclusion 

The life and ministry of Francis Asbury sweeps us into a moving epic of a world 
in revolution and awakening. In the time of Asbury’s own coming to Christ to his death 
after 40 years of monumental ministry, the movement of Methodism became a global 
denomination. Methodism grew from three pastors serving in the Americas to hundreds 
of traveling pastors supervising churches and making Methodist disciples in every stretch 
of America’s new expanse. The particular approach to leadership that allowed that kind 
of movement began with Mr. Wesley and continued on with Francis Asbury. A 68-year- 
old ordained Anglican clergy, leading a reformation of the church, chose and entrusted a 
26-year-old, inexperienced, uneducated traveling pastor to lead the cause of Methodism 
in the new world. That 26-year-old pastor, with no institutional credentials, invested forty 
years of ministry making disciples and, more importantly, recruiting, equipping, and 
releasing young adult men to preach circuits, pastor communities, grow the church, and 
supervise its efforts. Through the hundreds of pastors he appointed and ordained, 
thousands came to Christ, with one bringing 10,000 to the waters of baptism. 

After Wesley’s example, Asbury intentionally partnered with young adults for the 


connection it created in helping build networks and relationships in areas he could not 
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reach himself. For example, Henry Boehm became an apprentice following Asbury’s 
lead. Boehm helped Asbury build Methodism in German speaking circles he could not 
reach himself.*® Boehm’s inexperience paled in comparison to how his networks could 
build connection and trust in the ministry. Asbury reproduced that kind of trust over and 
over again in every circuit pastor he appointed. Giving away responsibility allowed 
Methodism to expand across all reaches of a new world. 

Throughout that incredible expansion, there was no assumption that any of their 
pastors would be educated, seminary trained, experienced, or even ordained. Young 
pastors were activated and released into communities where they could make an impact 
and shepherded communities large and small in their unique contexts. In each of those 
circumstances, ministry was made, and disciples awakened. Though many quit or lost 
their lives in the strain of circuit riding ministry, many more were brought into the 
network of leaders that would establish Methodism as a mainline denomination. 

In modern years, as Methodism grew to be one of the largest global Protestant 
denominations, our systems for ministry have become more academic, entrusting most of 
the denomination’s leadership only to those with master’s level education and vetting 
through a decade long ordination process. Pastors and leaders have become skeptical of 
entrusting ministry leadership to those with little theological education or experience, 
believing that inexperienced, untrained leadership may damage the discipleship and 
theological experiences of lay people in their churches. 

In the process, they have lost sight of the urgency for passionate believers to save 


souls and lead with God-given calls and giftedness. The church has “trained” and 
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“required” leadership and stifled opportunity to reach beyond the networks of those 
growing out of leadership. This is not to say that education and experience should not be 
highly valued for the significant responsibility of leading the church. However, as the 
average age of clergy in Methodism skyrockets, new clergy fail to come into the system 
at the rate of retirement, and few clergy are entering the process in their young adult 
years, the Church will be forced to answer questions of longevity and regeneration. The 
professionalism of the pastorate has suffocated the possibility of partnering with young 
adults for new networks and innovative leadership. 

Asbury recognized the potential before him in activating young clergy for 
ministry. His whole system of denominational foundation and growth depended on it. He 
willingly trusted others younger than him to lead the way. He offered himself to their 
suggested direction, even as he was willing to cut lose those ineffective at the task. He 
activated them for ministry but held them accountable, not with perfection of execution, 
but passion in piety as the ideal. It is possible, then, that new networks for opportunity, 
expansion to unreached avenues, and the foundation for the future of modern Methodism 
will be found in activating young adults as pioneers and leaders in the same way. Instead 
of holding places of opportunity with skepticism and mistrust, we might find that 
activation with accountability will reawaken a future of monumental movement in 
Methodism again. By reminding ourselves of this historic foundational process of 
Methodism, based on John Wesley’s and Francis Asbury’s own practices in ministry, the 
church today might reignite the joy of equipping and releasing young adults for ministry, 


revitalizing both the church’s leadership and a passion for new forms of evangelism. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

In the previous chapters, it has been stated that a crisis is facing inherited, 
established churches in the lack of generational renewal and the failure of young adult 
participation in the life of the church. Compound that with the ever-increasing 
secularization of culture and the number of non-believing adults, the church has found its 
way into a perfect storm that potentially compromises the legacy and perpetuation of 
inherited churches. 

Previously, we have considered the life and ministry of Jesus and, in particular, 
his example of calling, equipping, and releasing young adults for ministry as disciples. 
Jesus called those twelve to himself to learn his way, but in the process, he also required 
their practice in ministry by instructing them to heal and teach, even as they practiced 
their new skills without him right beside them to advise.' Jesus sets precedent for 
allowing leadership and the practice of ministry in those who are not yet fully developed 
disciples or leaders. 

In addition, in the heritage of the Wesleyan movement we see that John Wesley 


practiced the same, allowing young believers to lead in ministry, releasing them with 
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responsibility in their young adult years and with minimal experience. John Wesley 
called the young Francis Asbury into leadership for the Americas when he was twenty- 
six years old, with only a handful of years under his belt as a pastor. Asbury became a 
monumental leader in the Americas, equipping and releasing thousands of uneducated 
and inexperienced pastors to minister across the country. 

It is possible, then, that the current crisis among churches, in their failure to adopt 
the risky approach of activating and releasing young adults for ministry with assigned 
responsibility in our churches and communities, has truncated their ability to establish 
healthy generational renewal or effective outreach in the culture. Fear has replaced 
possibility in the church’s approach to young people. Some argue that young adults are 
not responsible enough, educated enough, experienced enough, or do not have an 
established foundation in theology and doctrine to truly lead. In an attempt to protect 
their church or denomination, leaders resist utilizing young adults for ministry leadership 
until they are “ready,” which often means that, when churches finally use them, they are 
not young adults anymore. 

Some would argue that, historically, a young adult of the 1700’s or those of 
Christ’s time are not the same as young adults now — that young adults today are less 
mature, responsible, and that the comparison of capacity is not equitable. Though the life 
and cultural circumstances of people living hundreds or thousands of years ago is 
dramatically different than those living today, young people now are more equipped and 
resourced, arguably making them more ready for the task of shared ministry. Data reports 
show better childhood mortality rates, significantly higher literacy rates, lower poverty 


rates, and higher educational rates - making young people today more qualified in some 


dD 


ways.” Given changes in technology, young people today are better equipped for 
communication and networking, generating income, holding down jobs, and outpacing 
previous generations in many ways.’ And though young adults have different struggles 
from those living in Wesley’s time, the dynamics they have to manage in on overly- 
connected, globally diverse, and high-tech world are still significant. Regardless of when 
a young person is alive in history, some psychologists and academics would argue that 
the basic needs for living are the same. 

Abraham Maslow’s hierarchy of needs would state that every human being, 
regardless of when they live, are fighting to satisfy instincts that begin with basic 
provisions, including safety and personal health, finding belonging, and moving toward 
self-actualization, or a type of self-sufficiency and identity.* The struggles between 
generations likely happen under different circumstances, but around the same sort of 
needs. In some ways, the reasons given for withholding shared power seem to fall short 
of justification and simply acts as an excuse based on mistrust and fear. With the 
theology of the missio Dei and the Incarnation in mind, the call to activate and release 
young adults as leaders in the church and in fresh expressions is realistically sanctioned, 


encouraged, and even necessary to represent the full body of Christ. 
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This chapter will engage a brief look at the missio Dei to help frame the entire 
theological reflection on the Divine mission that drives all of God’s work in the world. 
The missio Dei, that Divine mission, will help identify the ‘why’ behind the work of God 
in everything else, including the Incarnation. Understanding the Incarnation will frame 
our understanding of identifying and using leaders in the bigger picture of how God 
interacts with humankind. This reflection will help the church gain a better understanding 
of how all people are called to take up the mission of Christ in the world, sharing in His 
identity and interest. This chapter will help define and develop these theological and 
missional concepts, as well as invite the church to participate in the fullness of its intent, 
helping to cultivate the work that God initiated in the world and continues through God’s 


people today. 


Missio Dei: Understanding the Divine Mission 

Thanks to popular movements in the last four decades, many churches began to 
adopt attractive missional phrases, laminating their words, and hanging them in the most 
prominent places of the church. A well-crafted mission statement was the mark of a vital 
church keeping up with the culture and following in the footsteps of global business 
conglomerates. Pastors asked their church members to memorize the mission, made sure 
it was written at the bottom of every bulletin, and carefully folded it into the 
announcements each Sunday. Somehow, churches began to understand missio Dei as an 
effective mission statement instead of the all-encompassing, Divine purpose of God for 
the world. The missio Dei is so much more than the writing on the walls of our churches; 


it is the reason for all things, beginning and ending in the heart and mind of God and 
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embodied within the three-fold work of the Trinity. The Divine Mission is the aim and 


objective of The Father who creates, The Son who saves, and the The Spirit who 
empowers. 

The missio Dei is understood as the Divine purpose that begins in the Trinity and 
drives any interaction and investment between God and the world. Dr. Steve Seamands 
defines it this way in his work, Ministry in The Image of God: “Let's consider the 
following description of Christian ministry: The ministry we have entered is the ministry 
of Jesus Christ, the Son, to the Father, through the Holy Spirit, for the sake of the church 
and the world."° Dr. Seamands understands the vocation of Christian ministry and its 
purpose in reverse. Instead of mission beginning with the work of the church in mind, or 
even considering the ends of that work as evangelism, Dr. Seamands flips the purpose 
from the outcome to the origin. Divine mission and ministry is the mission of the Father, 
by the Son, through the Holy Spirit, to the world. Many churches begin with the world in 
mind and offer it back to God. Joining in the missio Dei requires the church to join in 
what God is already doing to redeem a lost and broken world. 

Technically speaking, the definition of missio Dei is best defined by David Bosch 
in his work Transforming Mission: 

Mission is understood as being derived from the very nature of God. It is thus put 

in the context of the doctrine of the Trinity, not of ecclesiology or soteriology. 

The classical doctrine of the missio Dei as God the Father sending the Son, and 


God the Father and the Son sending Spirit is expanded to include yet another 
“movement”: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit sending the church into the world.® 


‘Stephen A. Seamands, Ministry in the Image of God: The Trinitarian Shape of Christian 
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The missio Dei is God’s desire and effort (Father, Son, and Holy Spirit) to work in the 


world, loving, restoring, and redeeming all creation. As Jirgen Moltmann said, “It is not 
the church that has a mission of salvation to fulfill in the world; it is the mission of the 
Son and the Spirit through the Father that includes the church.”’ The mission is an 
expression of the love of God, initiated simply by God’s goodness. Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit desired to redeem a broken world, a suffering humanity, and restore relationship 
with God, causing God to initiate a plan to do just that. The mission of God is the work of 
God in the world. 

However, the mission is often understood as the work of the church in the world. 
Every church council and leadership board can recite their mission statement and, 
sometimes, their five-year strategy for how they will accomplish it. Churches reference 
the “Great Commission’”® as their charge and strategize their way to more service and 
outreach. Of course, the church working tirelessly to serve the world is a good thing. 
However, it is sometimes misdirected as human effort for kingdom impact instead of a 
joyful, humble, willing participation in what God is already doing in the world. In order 
to fully understand and participate in the missio Dei, Christians and churches must shift 
their posture from missional strategy to humble synchronization, asking what began in 
the heart and mind of God, where God has worked over time, and how God is moving 
now and entering in. Missio Dei shifts strategy from the church back to the Divine and 


considers the overarching picture of God’s redemptive movement in the world. 
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In Creating a Missional Culture: Equipping the Church for the Sake of the World, 


we read: 

When we read the Scriptures, we learn that it is God’s mission to set things right 

in a broken and messed-up world. God’s mission is to redeem the world and 

restore it to its intended purpose. The church exists to fulfill God’s mission, and 
when we participate in God’s mission we become living signs of God’s intended 
future for the world, bringing glory to God. In other words, mission exists because 

God is a missionary God. And “a church which is not on mission is either not yet 

or no longer the church, or only a dead church—itself in need of renewal.” If we 

seek to create a missional culture, it is imperative that we understand that God 
created the church as a sign, foretaste and instrument by which more of his 
kingdom would be realized here on earth.’ 
Woodward explains that we should interpret, understand, and apply Scripture through the 
missio Dei. Instead of reading the text as a collection of stories or even verses to apply, it 
should be understood as an explanation of the Divinely applied mission in the world. The 
Bible is the story of the already unfolding mission, not the instruction or directive for our 
mission to the world. 

Some authors on the subject of missional hermeneutics believe the idea of mission 
as “sending” is a misconception of the missio Dei. Instead of God sending us to do his 
work, we are invited to adopt God’s purpose. Suddenly, mission becomes less about our 
‘task’ of accomplishment or service and more about our surrender and participation in 
God’s plan.'° Though sending is a significant part of God’s mission, it is not the whole of 
God’s mission — because the missio Dei is God’s plan for the redemption and restoration 


of all creation. If the missio Dei is the “why” of God’s work in the world, sending 


becomes the “how,” and that’s best understood in the Incarnation. 
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Incarnation as Mission 

The Incarnation is the means through which God would accomplish the missio 
Dei, and it becomes the example of incarnational ministry and mission that the church is 
called to emulate. Sent beautifully says, “The ones to whom Jesus was sent became the 
ones who were sent to bring Jesus to others. That’s the deal.”!! Emulating the Incarnation 
means entering in to bring Jesus to people who need the hope Christ offers but where the 
Holy Spirit has already been at work. To describe the significance and meaning of the 
Incarnation seems impossible for human vocabulary, for it attempts to summarize the 
character and love of God in the missio Dei and the necessary process by which that 
would happen — through a divinely ordained and miraculous work. The best attempt at 
summarizing the problem and solution might be in the words of Athanasius in his work, 
On the Incarnation: 


For this purpose, then, the incorporeal and incorruptible and immaterial Word of 
God entered our world. In one sense, indeed, He was not far from it before, for no 
part of creation had ever been without Him who, while ever abiding in union with 
the Father, yet fills all things that are. But now He entered the world in a new 
way, stooping to our level in His love and Self-revealing to us. He saw the 
reasonable race, the race of men that, like Himself, expressed the Father’s Mind, 
wasting out of existence, and death reigning over all in corruption. He saw that 
corruption held us all the closer, because it was the penalty for the Transgression; 
He saw, too, how unthinkable it would be for the law to be repealed before it was 
fulfilled. He saw how unseemly it was that the very things of which He Himself 
was the Artificer should be disappearing. He saw how the surpassing wickedness 
of men was mounting up against them; He saw also their universal liability, 
liability to death. All this He saw and, pitying our race, moved with compassion 
for our limitation, unable to endure that death should have the mastery, rather than 
that His creatures should perish and the work of His Father for us men come to 
naught, He took to Himself a body, a human body even as our own. Nor did He 
will merely to become embodied or merely to appear; had that been so, He could 
have revealed His divine majesty in some other and better way. No, He took our 
body, and not only so, but He took it directly from a spotless, stainless virgin, 
without the agency of human father—a pure body, untainted by intercourse with 


‘Jorge Acevedo et al., Sent: Delivering the Gift of Hope at Christmas (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
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man. He, the Mighty One, the Artificer of all, Himself prepared this body in the 


virgin as a temple for Himself, and took it for His very own, as the instrument 

through which He was known and in which He dwelt. Thus, taking a body like 

our own, because all our bodies were liable to the corruption of death, He 
surrendered His body to death instead of all, and offered it to the Father. This He 

did out of sheer love for us, so that in His death all might die, and the law of death 

thereby be abolished because, having fulfilled in His body that for which it was 

appointed, it was thereafter voided of its power for men. This He did that He 
might turn again to incorruption men who had turned back to corruption, and 
make them alive through death by the appropriation of His body and by the grace 
of His resurrection. Thus, He would make death to disappear from them as utterly 
as straw from fire. !” 
The church often understands the Incarnation as God sending Jesus into the world, 
through the power of the Holy Spirit, for the salvation of the world. 

The Incarnation is a sending, but it’s also a surrender. The Incarnation represents 
mutual submission to the missio Dei, Christ’s personal surrender to the redemptive work 
of God, the Father’s submission to personal sacrifice, and the human surrender to Christ’s 
saving work. Therefore, Christ’s work in the Incarnation becomes an example and 
instruction for our surrender and participation in the missio Dei, our willingness to submit 
all of who we are, what we have, and what we do for use in God’s rescue of the world. 

God sent his Son for intentional, missional purposes. Our invitation into God’s 
family welcomes us to similarly share in that mission. As God sends the Son, so he sends 
us. As the Son surrenders to the heart and mission of the Father, so we submit and 
surrender to that mission through our Christ-like service and sacrifice. In the prayer 
Christ would pray before his sacrifice, he lifted these words, “They are not of the world, 
even as I am not of it. Sanctify them bythe truth; your word is truth. As you sent me into 


the world, I have sent them into the world. For them I sanctify myself, that they too may 


be truly sanctified” (Jn 17:16-18). God sent his Son as sacrifice and redemption for the 
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world. Sending in /ncarnation is such a significant aspect of the Gospel that John’s 
gospel speaks of that ‘sending’ forty-two times. The Father commissioned The Son with 
responsibility and authority, as The Son submitted to that responsibility and entered in. In 
the same way, the sending of the Incarnation is multiplied and extended to those who 
believe, for our inclusion and participation. 

Though the Incarnation and entering in is part of the missio Dei, it requires 
sending — a permission giving passing of responsibility to an individual so that their 
works and gifts may be used to fulfill the mission. Though the Incarnation is a specific 
reference of Christ, the perfect Son of God, holy and divine in his own right, the work of 
the Incarnation invites those who believe to find redemption in Christ’s coming and 
sacrifice that then allows their participation in his purpose. God sends the Son, and 
through the Son, God sends the church as instruments in the Incarnation — the redeeming 
work of saving the world through the proclamation and demonstration of Christ’s 
sacrificial love. As found in John, “As you send me, so I have sent them.”’!? 

Thomas Oden described the relationship between the Incarnation and humanity 
when he says: 

In becoming human, God teaches by embodiment the value of true humanity. The 

incarnation has far-reaching importance beyond Christology. It also teaches us 

about our very selves. Hence incarnation belongs to learning about man, not about 

God alone. God has now shown us the high place human nature holds in creation, 


for he entered into it by genuinely becoming man. The incarnation made us 
partners in the divine nature (2 Pet. 1:4; Hebr. 12:10).'4 
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Christ shared responsibility with us in the work of redemption and solidified his emphasis 
of our participation in the mission through that “Great Commission”, encouraging and 
authorizing disciples to make more disciples and to invite others into the abolition 
provided in the Incarnation and the gratification found in the missio Dei. As Christ used 
the body as an instrument in incarnation and redemption, so the body of Christ is used in 


the same way — as instruments in incarnation and redemption. 


Implications for The Church 

In an article dissecting the meaning and application of “The Great Commission” 
in Matthew 28, Paul Chilcote ends with these insights for the church and the mission it is 
called to: 

Mission is incarnational. John's version of the Great Commission has Jesus saying 

to his disciples, "As the Father sent me, so I send you" (Mt 20:21). Thus, the 

sending of the disciples is grounded in the sending of Jesus by the Father. Mission 

is missio Dei. Therefore baptism, the decisive act of incorporation into the church 

and of signifying the forgiveness of sins, takes place "in the Name of the Father 

and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit!> 
Incarnational mission is comprehensive in nature. Those who emulate Jesus are to be 
characterized by boundless compassion, fellowship, and worship. They are involved in 
service, preaching, and witness — in short, in disciple-making.!® Some argue that The 
Great Commission is a command to obey and a directive for his disciples, but it is more 


than a command; it is a compelling invitation to participate in the full intent of 


discipleship that joins us in a Divine mission. Chilcote goes on to say: 


'S Paul Wesley Chilcote and Laceye C. Warner, The Study of Evangelism: Exploring a Missional 
Practice of the Church (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans, 2008), 1452. 


'6 Chilcote. The Study of Evangelism: Kindle Locations, 1452-1457. 
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Mission (or disciple-making) avoids becoming a heavy burden, a new law, a 
command to obey. The disciples' involvement in mission is a logical consequence 
of their being "discipled unto Jesus" and of the "full authority" given to him 
(notice the "therefore" in Matt. 28:19). "You are my witnesses because you have 
been with me" (John 15:26). To be involved in mission is to receive a gift, not to 
obey a law; to accept a promise, not to bow to a command. Christ's promised 
presence (Matt. 28:10) "is not a reward offered to those who obey: it is the 
assurance that those who are commanded will be able to obey." So the Great 
Commission is not a commission in the ordinary sense of the word, but rather a 
creative statement, in the manner of Genesis 1:3 and elsewhere, "Let there be.” !’ 
This kind of understanding of the text becomes evidence that the missio Dei is 
more than a moment of sending, or the act of Incarnation. Those play parts in the 
mission, but the missio Dei is an ongoing, unfolding effort to join God in his restoring 
and redeeming creation. It takes the responsibility of mission off the strategies of church 
leadership and, instead, invites the church into participation (as an act of discipleship) in 
God’s work to serve, redeem, and relate with the world.!® 
Does the local church see their mission as their unique contribution or a form of 
their discipleship that gives them Divine purpose? Furthermore, do they believe that the 
mission is a goal held by the institution or an invitation and extension of discipleship for 
all its people? If the latter, then the Incarnation becomes evidence and example for the 
kind of sending that joins us in his overarching mission. The Incarnation, in relationship 
with the Great Commission, becomes permission for sending all believers with 


responsibility, authority, and intended effectiveness. Jesus gave the disciples their 


instructions in the Great Commission believing it was possible, achievable work by those 


'” Chilcote. The Study of Evangelism: Kindle Locations, 1452-1457 


'8 Mercy Amba Oduyoye, African Women's Theologies, Spirituality, and Healing: Theological 
Perspectives from the Circle of Concerned African Women Theologians (New York, NY: Paulist Press, 
2019), 86. 
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who have been divinely adopted and share in the fullness of God’s work and power. All 
who believe share in the family business — in responsibility and in desire. 

The New Testament reflects this understanding in the priesthood of all believers, 
stating: “As you come to him, the living Stone, rejected by humans but chosen by God 
and precious to him, you also, like living stones, are being built into a spiritual house to 
be a holy priesthood, offering spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God through Jesus Christ.” 
(1 Pt 2:4-5) Scripture also encourages the use of many gifts and many parts of the body 
doing their work together. There’s an emphasis on sending for all people, work for all 
involved, and an all-encompassing, joyful effort toward God’s mission. When believers 
are adopted into God’s family, they are invited into the missional work of incarnation, 
sending for Divine purpose.” 

In addition, there seem to be no prerequisites for sending or sharing authority and 
responsibility other than the surrender and submission to Christ’s Lordship and the 
Divine mission. In other words, a life of true discipleship both makes the sending 
possible (through justification and adoption) and inspired (the byproduct of grace through 
surrender and obedience). The Incarnation becomes proof that the Divine Will can be 
accomplished through a fallible, human vessel. Though the Incarnation, in the Word 
made flesh, meant that God himself, without sin or failure, accomplished his perfect work 
in spite of our human brokenness, we now have God himself at work in us (flawed and 
failed people) to continue the work of Divine Mission. Guder notes: 

Part of the wonder of God's gracious sovereignty in revelation is his willingness 

to make himself known in and through frail and ambiguous humans and their 


experience. That frailty and ambiguity is part of the biblical witness and actually 
helps us to encounter God in our own humanness. God's gracious willingness to 


'? Wright Christopher J H., The Mission of God: Unlocking the Bible's Grand Narrative (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Intervasity Press, 2018), 390. 
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enter into particular human experience is then grasped as good news for us. We 
begin to understand that, as Psalm 111 makes clear, the love and righteousness of 
God are made known through God's actions in history. Those actions are carried 
out in and through fallible human beings, portrayed with all the candor of the 
biblical witness. The God who has always acted incarnationally for the sake of the 
healing of God's rebellious creation is the God who continues to enter into our 
ambiguous reality as the Holy Spirit empowers our incarnational witness.”° 


For the church to deny sending as part of the work shared in the Incarnation and 
Mission is to miss the opportunity for the Spirit to continue its work in all people. Too 
often, the church encourages but fails to send. They nudge without commissioning. They 
invite without granting responsibility. The missio Dei and the Incarnation humbly 
embraced the imperfection and frailty of the human experience and entered in with 
possibility. With the same power at work in disciples, the church needs not hinder sharing 
the responsibility of mission with only those mature enough to carry the mantle because it 
places the onus of the mission on the individual and not the Spirit of God at work, 
through the individual, in his mission to rescue the world. Travis Collins describes the 
sending that’s possible in the missio Dei this way: 

God is the Great Sender. Our legitimacy as new forms of church result from our 

role as sent ones, ambassadors, apostolic families, rooted in and on mission from 

the Sending God. The word “mission” comes from the Latin word missio which 
means “‘to send,” and is related to the Greek word apostello, also meaning “to 
send.” No matter where we look in Scripture, God is sending. Whether it’s Joseph 
to his brothers, Moses to Pharoah, Jonah to the Ninevites, Gabriel to Joseph, or 

the sending of the Twelve (Lk 9) or the seventy-two (Lk 10), sending is both a 

recurring theme and a precursor to our mission. The church, as the “sent ones,” 


thus acts on behalf of, and in keeping with the mission of, the Divine Sender. The 
sendees are accountable to the Sender.”! 


2 Darrell L. Guder, The Incarnation and the Church's Evangelistic Mission: Convocation 
Address (Louisville, KY: Louisville Seminary, 1992), Kindle Location, 2557-2559. 


>! Travis Collins, From the Steeple to the Street: Innovating Mission and Ministry through Fresh 
Expressions of Church (Franklin, TN: Seedbed Publishing, 2016), Kindle Location, 914. 
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In the Divine Mission, sending is a requirement of all believers that happens as part of 
mutual submission, a giving and receiving that flows from the Father to us and from us to 


others. 


Conclusion 

In some cases, the church has been hesitant to trust others in ministry and 
leadership for fear of failure or misuse or with claims of restricted authority. It has kept 
the responsibility of leadership and service to the world in closed circles and focused 
mission on institutional effort. In reality, a greater hope is available and attainable — one 
that joins the missio Dei in mutual giving and receiving, investing in God’s effort to 
restore and redeem creation through the Incarnation and the extension of all divine gifts 
and purposes to disciples. As God gives grace, we receive salvation, and as we receive 
salvation (through the Incarnation) we extend grace from God to the world. As the Son 
submitted to the will of the Father, and we submit to Christ’s Lordship, he receives glory 
and shares that glory in relationship with the Triune God. The Mission is more than 
sending; it is giving and receiving, submission and sacrifice in relationship to one to 
another and God. Believers join the Mission when we do the same in the world, giving 
grace to others and glory to God in our joyful submission to his service and purpose. 

This reciprocal relationship of giving and receiving between the Father, Son, Holy 
Spirit, and extended to us, creates an invitation for all disciples to share in God’s work in 
the world. The only requirement for participation is personal discipleship as a follower of 
the Way of Jesus as participants in the gospel. Christ extended the invitation of 


participation and responsibility to human students devoted to him for the continuation of 
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the gospel and expansion of the Kingdom in the world. With the theology of the missio 


Dei and the Incarnation in mind, the church can expand its philosophy of mission and 
leadership to a wider audience, utilizing more gifts and reaching a broader context in the 
process. 

The possibility, then, that church leaders can better utilize young adults for 
ministry and mission seems to be theologically sound and even expected in the ministry 
and mission of the Triune God. God sent his Son to earth, in human frailty and youthful 
age, to minister to others, invite others into ministry, and trust the continuation of the 
gospel to a group of inexperienced but spirit-filled people. Christ invited all who were 
willing into that effort (including those who were outcast and oppressed by cultural 
standards) and seemed to invite disciples to multiplication in the same way — through the 
reciprocal giving and receiving of grace and submission.”* The face of the church and its 
effective impact in the world just may reflect the Divine intent when the church is more 


intentional about trusting, equipping, and sending disciples of all ages into the missio Dei. 


22 F. Scott Spencer, Salty Wives, Spirited Mothers, and Savvy Widows: Capable Women of 
Purpose and Persistence in Luke's Gospel (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
2012), 14. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

On any given day, at any local church, the building may be bustling with activity. 
Bible studies fill classrooms in the early morning hours before a workday begins. 
Exercise classes fill open spaces with a boombox in the corner keeping the beat. The 
kitchen is buzzing with women preparing a wonderful spread for a grieving and weary 
family. In some cases, in those same churches, you may notice a common thread, and the 
people filling those spaces would agree. While volunteers tire from a long day of making 
sandwiches and washing dishes, they may say, “Where are the young people?” 

Generations of leaders who have shaped and guided the church and served so very 
faithfully for decades are ready to pass the torch (or the drying towel in the kitchen) to 
take a much-deserved break. However, there is no one to pass it to. As one generation led 
and served the church while going to work and raising families, another generation did 
not follow in their footsteps. In those cases, churches are left with two choices: to run 
ministries with the “‘out-of-steam” leaders they have or close the doors on ministries 
when volunteers retire and there is no one to replace them. 

Churches make an undeniable impact in community service needs across the 


globe. The financial and volunteer influence the church makes in secular social services 
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is immeasurable and invaluable.! Without renewal in leadership and volunteers in such 
vital church ministries, the impact on churches and community services would be 
devastating. Leadership in the many ministries that impact local communities is one 
thing; basic leadership in the systems and administration that keep the church operational 
is another. It takes dozens of leaders willing to deeply invest time and energy in the 
church with accountability and great responsibility to help keep the lights on, the 
buildings functional, the budgets balanced, and strategic goals set. The time and 
emotional investment needed to support each local church is profound. Like the secular 
volunteer systems that are burning out without replacement, church leadership structures 
are facing the same need.” 

Further, none of that even begins to tackle the simple but significant reality that 
congregations are aging out in the basics of worship attendance, professions of faith, and 
baptism.’ For instance, the Christ Church Quad Cities family, a multisite United 
Methodist Church in the Illinois Great Rivers Conference where I serve as Lead Pastor, 


lost thirty-three members in 2021 to death, withdrawal, or transfer, welcoming only nine 


' Avis C. Vidal, “Faith-Based Organizations in Community Development,” U.S. Department of 
Housing and Community Development (The Urban Institute, August 2001), https://www.huduser.gov/ 
publications/pdf/faithbased.pdf. 


? “Research Report Nonprofit Trends and Impacts 2021 - Urban Institute,” National Findings on 
Donation Trends from 2015 through 2020, Diversity and Representation, and First-Year Impacts of the 
COVID-19 Pandemic (The Urban, October 2021), https://www.urban.org/sites/default/files/publication/ 
104889/nonprofit-trends-and-impacts-2021 2.pdf. 


3 Jeffrey M. Jones, “U.S. Church Membership down Sharply in Past Two Decades,” Gallup poll 
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new members in the same period.* Regeneration is simply not keeping up with 
degeneration. 

The need for generational renewal in the church is a crisis of our time for the 
spiritual impact alone, as acknowledged in previous chapters. However, the practical 
realities of leadership development and volunteer recruitment are just as pressing. 
Churches are not alone in the strain of generational renewal in leadership and 
volunteerism. Every organization faces questions of sustainability, adaptability, and 
regeneration, or they are left to close their doors. Not only do businesses and 
organizations themselves have to adapt to change, but they also have to intentionally 
invest in development behind the scenes too. All organizations require intentional 
management of the people in their charge and intentional leadership development for 
simple operational sustainability. This chapter will consider the concept of integrative 
leadership, especially through the contributions of Mary Parker Follett and Matthew 
Barzun, to help the church adopt effective strategies for doing the same. 

Not all organizations struggle with momentum in volunteerism, leadership 
recruitment, and engagement. In fact, several businesses and organizations do just the 
opposite. They create movements so filled with energy that participation happens 
organically, almost effortlessly. Some companies are turning applicants away while 
others are begging for employees. The simple white apple that adorns the back of 
millions of laptops has lines wrapped around the building upon a new release. The Chick- 


Fil-A drive thru is an impressive sight of eager employees standing in the rain waiting to 


4“Church Snapshot: Christ Church Quad Cities Statistics,” Congregational Development of the 
Illinois Great Rivers Conference (Illinois Great Rivers Conference of The United Methodist Church), 
accessed December 14, 2022, https://www.igrc.org/churchsnapshotdetail/2837783. 
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take your order. Each year, Fortune issues a list of the “100 Best Companies to Work 
For.” The clear commonality in winning companies is deep care about the impact they 
have on their employees.> A company can make massive profits through trained 
professionals and pay the best wages but still may not compete with companies that have 
high employee enthusiasm and pay less. Most people would agree that buy-in, 
investment, and enthusiasm create the most exciting environments for natural 
momentum, missional achievement, and multiplying commitment. 

Though the Church has added help in those areas with gifts of personal 
spirituality and power from the Holy Spirit, there are organizational and management 
matters affecting the issues of leadership recruitment, development, and succession. 
Many times, churches and denominations are highly structured and operate like high- 
powered organizations or political systems. The United Methodist Church’s polity is 
quite literally reflective of the United States government, with legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches.° Elected leaders implement and uphold the elected “law,” and a 
democratic system helps write the values, rules, and regulations of the whole body. 
Likewise, the organic and relationship-based ministries of the local church are governed 
and led like corporate and political structures. That kind of leadership is necessary when 
ordering a multi-million-dollar, global, non-profit organization. However, the kind of 
enthusiasm and investment necessary on the ground level in local churches can make 


other strategies and systems for local leadership necessary. The frustrations of personal 


5 Fortune Editors, “100 Best Companies to Work For,” Fortune (Fortune, May 5, 2021), 
https://fortune.com/best-companies/2021/. 


® Respectively, the general conference is legislative branch, the council of bishops is executive 
branch, and the judicial council is judicial branch. 
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commitment and concerns of regeneration in the local church cannot be solved with 
legislation and bureaucracy. The following pages will gather concepts from other 
organizational and leadership strategies of how to make a difference in gaining 
momentum and adapting to change on the ground by moving from highly structured, top- 


down leadership to generative, integrated management. 


Integrative Leadership 

Nearly one-hundred years ago, Mary Parker Follett, a influencer in management 
and organizational systems of government, non-profits, and communities, helped craft 
and communicate a “new” way of leading that was people-focused first. She became the 
mother of integrative, transformational leadership that helped shape a reimagining of how 
to lead and influence people. Her first real reflections in management came in 1918 when 
she chose to study living heads of state, specifically former Speakers of the House of 
Representatives. She was particularly interested in those who were able to garner 
cooperation across the House floor among those who shared differing opinions and 
approaches to governance: 

She concluded that the most effective leaders neither relied on hierarchical 

positional power nor fell back on their personal powers (say, being good debaters 

or gifted public speakers) but rather developed a creative blend of techniques 

involving both formal and informal power that she called the “unwritten practice.’ 

The successful leaders made their colleagues in the often-convoluted committees 

and subcommittees feel like they were generating the power together in a group in 


response to the demands of the situation at hand and not feel like pawns in 
someone else’s game.’ 


> 


™aatthew Barzun, Power of Giving Away Power: How the Best Leaders Learn to Let Go (Harper 
Collins Publishing, 2022), 54. 
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This shift in power from top-heavy, trickle-down command to collaborative, relational 
investment was a major revolution in the management market at the time and even now. 
Her definition for management was “the art of getting things done through people.’ 

She considered the significance of the human element — that is, the need to not 
just motivate people but for each person to feel involved in the process as functioning 
contributors to the organization. Follett’s focus was not on the distribution of power. She 
focused on ‘power with’ people versus a ‘power over’ people. Instead of leaders and 
organizations using power to coerce those involved, Follett concentrated on a reciprocal 
relationship to power that required leaders to focus on the relationship of those in the 
organization to create a relationship with the organization. With that kind of humanity 
wrapped up in leadership, Follett helped leaders understand the necessity of a human 
element to their work that required soft skills to form a symbiotic relationship between 
the organization and its members. 

This kind of leadership shifted its focus from any particular end-goal to the 
learning and collaboration that can be done when power is shared. Her belief was that 
greater momentum, more committed buy-in, and a more effective outcome could be 
found when those involved in the organization were integrated into processes, decisions, 
and outcomes. Arguably most importantly, she believed that both people and systems 
were fluid. Organizations changed people, and people changed organizations. If that 
could be harnessed and used intentionally, then you could have greater effect on those 


you wanted to serve (or lead) and a greater impact as an organization itself. 


8 All Business Editors, “How Managers Can Master the Art of Getting Things Done through 
People,” All Business (Dun & Bradstreet, May 20, 2021), https://www.allbusiness.com/mastering-the-art- 
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One of Follett’s greatest contributions was a solution to a massive problem. She 
lived in a time of major change as immigrants came to America by the thousands, 
searching for a better life. Local communities created systems of integration but found 
that men were especially resistance to forced change. They did not like being told how to 
act, what to give up of their previous culture, and what new habits to adopt by seemingly 
caring people in their new community. Further, if the men of the household did not adapt 
to a new way of life, the rest of the family struggled too. Follett helped new immigrants 
assimilate by listening to their needs and charting a new course. She began negotiations 
with local schools to open their facilities at night so new families might meet, form 
community, and create opportunities for night school that would allow these newly made 
Americans to find their way. It acted as an alternative to immigrant men gathering in 
bars, union halls, or wandering the streets in frustration.’ 

These evening openings in local schools were the beginning of community 
centers. Though the concept seems uneventful to modern readers, it was a delicate 
negotiation, a powerful invention for its time, and a solution to a significant problem. 
Schools had been reluctant to encourage large crowds of immigrants to gather in their 
facilities, but the opportunity for safe space eventually outweighed the concern. The 
creation of community centers came into existence because of the expressed need and 
consensus of a community. The community centers changed the people who enjoyed 
them, and changed the communities around them. Maybe most importantly, Follett did 
not create community centers; she did not dream them up. She listened, exegeted the need 


from the concerns of the people, and worked with organizations and systems around her 


° Joan C. Tonn, Mary P. Follett: Creating Democracy, Transforming Management (New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 2003), 5. 
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to collaborate on a solution that retained the end goal: healthy systems of community, 
assimilation, and growth for new Americans. She had an eye for seeing energy — where 
that energy found life, where it was reciprocated, and where it was stifled and suffocated. 


She recognized where life-giving energy could be found and harnessed in people.!° 


Modern Application 

Mary Parker Follett was ahead of her time.!! In a time when women were not 
included in academic or professional circles, she was invited to share her insight and 
wisdom at places like Harvard, Cambridge, and the London School of Economics. 
Unfortunately, upon her death in 1933, her writing and works went unnoticed by most 
and soon became buried in the annals of history until recently. 

Some of the basic concepts she formed at the turn of the twentieth century became 
integral thoughts in Steven Covey’s The 7 Habits of Highly Effective People, first 
released in 1989. Covey defines habits that help you move from independence to 
interdependence — working with people in mutually beneficial relationships for effective 
accomplishment of goals, whatever they may be. Covey’s end goal for those 
interdependent relationships is based on three concepts: 

1.Think win/win: find mutually beneficial solutions 


2. Listen with Empathy: Seek first to understand, then to be understood 
3. Synergize: combine strengths through teamwork!” 


10 Mary Parker Follett, Creative Experience (London: Forgotten Books, 2015), 122. 


' Joan C. Tonn, Mary P. Follett: Creating Democracy, Transforming Management (New Haven, 
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Covey believed there were certain driving principles to life and nature that govern 
human ability for effectiveness. Harnessed correctly, they can create shifts in 
paradigms.'? What Covey describes is the ability to effect change in people, then 
organizations, and potentially the communities and world around them, when people shift 
out of selfish tendencies and focus on empathetic, cooperative, team-based leadership 
toward common goals. His work has gone on to be named the “most influential book of 
the 20" century,” selling more than 40 million copies and translated into more than fifty 
languages.’ It is significant to note Covey’s work for the chord that it struck in the 
natural, human hope for more intentional, mutual leadership and shared influence. Covey 
leaned into Follett’s integrative leadership when he focused on win-win situations, deep 
listening, and the synergy found in teamwork. 

The integration of these authors and concepts is newly named in a book by 
Matthew Barzun about, of all things, power. Barzun has first-hand experience with big 
power dynamics. Among other experiences in his life, Matthew Barzun was the 
Ambassador to the United Kingdom and the chief fundraiser for Barak Obama’s 
reelection campaign.!> He has handled the pummel of questions and line-of-fire from 


diplomats and citizens wanting different things valuing different ideals. Not only has he 


'3 Covey, The 7 Habits of Highly Effective People, 32. 


'4 “Franklin Covey and Simon & Schuster Release New Edition of Stephen Covey's The 7 Habits 
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handled them, but he has managed to ease tensions by setting aside agendas and letting 
the community speak. 

In his book The Power of Giving Power Away, Barzun describes the kind of 
energy and momentum that is found in the integrative leadership first defined by Mary 
Parker Follett, though the concept began long before her. As Barzun describes in his 
book, in the earliest days of American history, tensions swirled among founding fathers 
and the trajectory of this newfound experiment in democracy. As independence was 
declared, victory won in war against England, and a constitution set in stone, a question 
circulated about what image would come to symbolize this powerful but under- 
construction country. When major founding fathers took it to committee, no one could 
agree. Those who crafted the ideals of a new nation could not find inspiration or 
consensus on the seal that would speak to the values of this newly formed union. Years 
passed as the image for a seal moved from one ineffective committee to another; the 
democratic process for this project was not working. Eventually, as the power for the 
design was handed away from committee to artist, the image came together, revolving 
around that famous saying, “E Pluribus Unum” or “Out of many, one.” This motto 
remains as a foundational value that many people and communities could hold 
independence but work together for one common good. 

As a slew of people and committees fought over differing elements of an official 
seal, they agreed upon one small piece: a constellation of stars that would eventually 
stand at the top of the seal, hovering over the mighty wingspan of the bald eagle (see 


Figure 2). 
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Figure 2. Great Seal of The United States of America 


As Barzun writes: 

For Hopkinson, the constellation had partly symbolized the thirteen colonies. For 

Thomson, now it also partly symbolized the United States taking its rightful place 

among other nations for trade and treaties. For both, it was most importantly a 

symbol of the animating idea of this new country: independent bodies freely 

choosing to behave in concert to accomplish something bigger than each could 
alone. One could stand out on one’s own—a star—but at the same time be part of 

a larger unit—a constellation. And the image was open-ended, offering room for 

more stars and, just as important, room for new and varying connections between 

them.!® 
The very concept for a republic of states, united under one nation, was ideally built on a 
shared investment that retains individualism in pursuit of a common good. It shares the 
values of integrative leadership. 

However, this value of connection, an “out of many, one” mentality, is often, as 
Barzun argues, overshadowed by a top-down hierarchy that aims to move the many in 
one direction. Without spending too much time on it in this paper, Barzun uses the flip 
side of the Seal of The United States to prove this point. For example, following the 
Great Depression as the country’s leadership sought to restore a crumbling nation, 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt revived the forgotten reverse side of the United States 


seal. It had never been printed or published before, and to symbolize the rebuild of a 


'6 Barzun, Power, 7-8. 
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Great Nation, he decided the pyramid of the all-seeing eye would lead the way forward 


(see Figure 3).!” 


Figure 3. Reverse Side of The Great Seal of The United States 


Barzun argues that “constellation thinking” is more effective, generates more 
energy, and has a better outcome than “pyramid thinking.” Static, strong, enduring, and 
moving toward a singular goal is the message that pyramid thinking sends. It tends to be 
the thinking of governments, corporations, and even the self-led idealism of individuals. 
Conversely, constellation thinking is the pursuit of shared hope, retaining individualism, 
open for inclusion, and fluid in its movement. Barzun argues that pyramid thinking 
causes self-serving attitudes and defensive measures that tend to keep people from truly 
cooperating, let alone integrating in the kind of way that stirs up energy, commitment, 
and enthusiasm. 

Barzun presents that a natural, reproductive energy is unearthed when we use an 
integrative approach instead of a hierarchical approach to power, and he has proof. When 
Barzun first committed to serving on Barack Obama’s fundraising team during his first 


election, Barzun executed an unheard-of approach that treated the lowest giving donors 
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with the same enthusiasm as the highest givers. His unique approach filled stadiums with 
$20 donors, who then helped generate an unstoppable spread of multiplying investors. 
This is why Obama’s election seemed to be led by what pundits called a “grassroots” 
movement, a ‘from-the-bottom-up’ sensation. He asserts that this kind of multiplication is 
represented in a snowflake pattern (see Figure 3), as the organizer moves power out to 
people and experiences organic multiplication. This is in contrast to the pyramid imagery, 
where people tend to be threatened by giving power away. The tendency is to think that 
something will be lost instead of expecting something more to be found. But the power is 
not deducted from the center; it is diffused. 

The diffusion of innovation and energy leads to a better ‘product’ and more 
enthusiasm for that product. It is the willing adoption of an idea by individuals. One 
factor in the adoption of new ideas is compatibility. As Everett M. Rogers explains: 
“Compatibility is the degree to which an innovation is perceived as being consistent with 
the existing values, past experiences, and needs of potential adopters. An idea that is 
incompatible with the values and norms of a social system will not be adopted as rapidly 
as an innovation that is compatible.”!* Integrative leadership seeks out that kind of 
compatibility to move the needle toward necessary change. There is a rate at which 
people will adjust, adapt to new things, or accomplish new goals, and integrative 
leadership would say that the diffusion of power makes that rate of adoption faster, more 


efficacious, and more valuable in the end. 


'8Fverett M. Rogers, Diffusion of Innovation (New York, NY: The Free Press, 2003), 15. 
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The Snowflake Model 


Figure 4. The Snowflake Model, Engagement Strategy 


Barzun is not the only one to describe concepts of leadership and management in 
nature. The snowflake model of fundraising was something found organically in the 
world.'? The snowflake patterns reveal the organic growth and energy that can be 
generated when people multiply. As Barzun states: “Barack Obama didn’t grow the 
snowflake. The snowflake grew. The snowflake grew with the energy of respect, 
empower, include so that it could unleash more energy in a virtuous cycle for energy 
growth and energy capture.””° President Obama was known for connecting people, 
listening, and helping people share a bond with him; he had hopes for leading the country 
that might build a sort of interdependence. (Note that interdependence is the goal from 


Covey’s 7 Habits, as stated earlier in the chapter.) 


'9 9015 Aaron Wherry August 27, “Q&A: Marshall Ganz on Political Organizing,” Macleans, 
August 28, 2015, http://www.macleans.ca/politics/qa-marshall-ganz-on-political-organizing/. 


ad Barzun, Power, 127. 
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Figure 5. Image of River Delta; example of self-similar patterns 


Nature reveals these patterns of connection and multiplication in what is called 
self-similar patterns, or fractals (See Figure 4). Fractals reveal the kind of 
interdependence that retains identity but pushes power to multiply. It is seen in the river 
delta, the budding trees, and, yes, snowflakes. For example, a famous urban-activist Jane 
Jacobs fought power players from bulldozing entire city blocks to save the unique energy, 
power, and identity of New York City neighborhoods. She argued that “pyramid 
thinking” imposed its own ideas of growth, goals, and solutions upon others, killing the 
life of the thing it was trying to save. As she spoke, she reminded people of the power of 
life, the self-similar patterns found in nature: 

Think of a rainforest compared with a desert. Each gets the same amount of 

energy from the sun, but what they do with it is practically opposite. A rainforest 

recirculates and recombines the energy through many layers, from the canopy to 
the ground and beneath into the soil and root systems. A desert, on the other hand, 
takes that same amount of energy and absorbs only a small amount as heat and 


reflects almost all of it back up, unused and uncirculated. The two keys for 
keeping all that energy in rainforests are branching and connecting.”! 


al Barzun, Power, 132-133. 
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Though Follett did not use Barzun’s name of “constellation thinking,” she was 


working on the same idea: 


Follett knew from both observation and participation that human energy could be 
created and kindled, or smothered and killed, based entirely on what mindset we 
each brought to the encounter. How you could create spaces where each person 
could at once stand out and fit in. How could we create unity among radically 
different people with divergent priorities without mandating uniformity? Follett 
wanted to revive the Constellation for a new time.” 


This common link, from the constellation art aimed as a vision for a newfound nation, to 


Follett’s desire for integration in community development and government, to Jacob’s 


> 66. 


pushing against pyramid thinking, and to Covey’s “think win-win,” led to Barzun’s 
reemergence of compatibility, power-sharing, and integration in The Power of Giving 
Power Away. Barzun boils Follett’s concepts down into three expectations to help people 
move to integration: 


Expect to need others. Enter with the intention to make differences and diversity 
fruitful in order to make something together. Expect to be needed. Bring your 
whole self to the meeting. Ask and answer hard questions to the best of your 
ability and pursue them wherever they may lead in an atmosphere of trust. Expect 
to be changed. Yes, you need to (as we say today) bring “your truth” to the 
encounter. But Follett insists you have a reciprocal obligation to allow that truth 
to be affected by others. You should expect to leave a meeting not quite the same 
person as when you entered. If we succeed at integration, then we have made 
something. You are part of it and it is part of you, but—and this is important— 
you have not lost yourself in it. You have given power to the larger co-creative 
activity, but your own power isn’t diminished. It is increased. Same for everyone 
else.”* 


Integrative leadership is comfortable with struggle and problem solving and, 
when approached with Covey’s 7 Habits (e.g., listen with empathy, think win-win, and 


synergize), can combine strengths in a team approach to creation and problem solving. 


a Barzun, Power, 59. 


23 Barzun, Power, 62-63. 
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There is a sense in integrative leadership that everyone brings something valuable to the 
table that can create energy toward the goal. When we can fight the instincts to preserve 
power, we can multiply it for creating something new that has valued the people we hope 
to serve in the process. 

Barzun goes on to prove that integrative leadership like this does not just work in 
theory but in reality too. Follett first displayed its real-life effectiveness in her study of 
state leaders and community centers, and Barzun confirmed it through his research on 
effective companies and organizations that found success in diffusing power for the sake 
of innovation and need. Barzun witnessed it first-hand in his work with CNet, the media 
powerhouse. CNet charted new territory when it moved from expert-led advice to a peer- 
generated platform. 

If that sounds familiar, it is because a household name of Wikipedia did the same. 
When publishing companies were hemorrhaging money trying to keep their encyclopedia 
print divisions afloat by hiring experts and editors, Wikipedia moved online and sought 
the expertise of the average person. It was not just a cost-saving move; they found they 
got more up-to-date, accurate editing relying on the knowledge of millions of people 
instead of a few. Notably, the “average person’s” expertise has proven to be incredibly 
accurate. As Barzun explains: “Wikipedia has always had its doubters, but Nature, one of 
the premier journals in academic science, published a study that proved them wrong. It 
showed Wikipedia to be just as accurate as the old gold standard: Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’ It allowed people to simultaneously make individual contributions and 


create a community. It shared power, multiplied power, and created power all at once. 


4 Barzun, Power, 33. 
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That common effort effected global change. Diffused power created exponential power as 
it moved away from individual thinking to communal thinking, from the typical top- 
down meetings to direct peer influence. 

However, from as far back as Follett and the disagreement of the founding 
fathers, we tend to approach problem solving, management, and leadership development 
with a pyramid-based meeting agenda that ends up being ineffective against integration. 
Follett found that, most often, meetings kept us from real, inclusive, interdependent 
leadership. As Barzun explains: 


Follett believed that meetings have four possible outcomes, but only one is good: 
Bad outcome #1: Acquiescence. Just give in and let someone else (the pushiest or 
the highest-ranking person, generally) have their way. This means you have not 
done your duty to bring your whole self and your wishes, worries, and 
experiences to the group. 


Bad outcome #2: Victory. You “win.” You are able to prevail upon everyone else 
the idea you had coming into the meeting by bullying or charming or cajoling 
others into acquiescing to your vision. But in the process, everyone else loses 
their ability to contribute. 


Bad outcome #3: Compromise. Most of us think compromise is a good outcome, 
but compromising is just the practice of hammering out partial acquiescence from 
all participants. No growth or group investment takes place because no one leaves 
satisfied. 


Only good outcome: Integration. Integration is her word for the final option and 
only happens when all members of a group make a new thing together. This new 
thing is truly yours as an individual and truly the product of the group. You are in 
it. It is of you. And your individuality is not diminished as a result. It is enhanced. 
This outcome is not a melting pot. It is not a salad. It is a Constellation.” 


a Barzun, Power, 60-61. 
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Ministry Application 


We have all attended one too many meetings and, likely, more bad ones than good 
ones. The Church’s top-heavy, pyramid approach to leadership (e.g., unmoving, one 
outcome oriented) may be preventing the sort of fractal, self-similar systems of 
multiplication that are necessary to regenerate movement and growth on the ground level. 
That said, wherever large groups of people are involved, institution is necessary. There 
are aspects of equity, protection, and regulation that are very necessary for every good 
organization. There will always have to be some people holding up the institution and 
caring for it, including denominational and pastoral leadership. However, that kind of 
‘pyramid’ level of protection is only necessary at certain levels of organization. Others 
will require the diffusion of power necessary for adopting change, generating energy, and 
multiplying human investment. The local church could learn from Follett, Covey, 
Barzun, and others — that the diffusion of power is not something to fear but something 
that will renew optimism, energy, and growth.”° 

Our tendency has, understandably, been to preserve and protect power. The 
Church and its people are highly vulnerable populations. There must be provisions in 
place to protect the people and to order and defend the faith. Not everyone is called to 
positions of power and the responsibility to uphold the institution of the church or its 
theology. However, those who are called to lead the established church and its systems 
are not called to hold that power in isolation. For decades, pastors and leaders have 


mistaken the responsibility of ordination, the pulpit, or leadership as an entity to safe 


6 Ricardo S. Morse, “Integrative Public Leadership: Catalyzing Collaboration to Create Public 
Value” (The Leadership Quarterly, The University of North Carolina Chapel Hill, 2010), 
https://cplg.sog.unc.edu/wp-content/uploads/sites/16800/2019/04/Integrative-Public-Leadership.pdf, 23 1- 
245. 
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guard, not a power to diffuse. That tension is real, as pastors are charged to care for their 
people. Giving away responsibility and power can make communities vulnerable to 
misuse, heresy, or even abuse. Many churches are living in the recovery of such things. 
But fear-based, guarded leadership will stifle energy and growth, not strengthen it. 

It is possible that shared power and responsibility (with accountability) can 
cultivate the kind of inclusion and integration that makes the interdependency Covey sets 
as a goal, a reality. Those are win-win solutions that fit both the parameters set by 
leadership to guard necessary protections and the desires and felt needs of the people 
being served. Wesley discovered the power of this integrative leadership as he released 
circuit riders and preachers to the Americas, with responsibility and power, to meet a 
need expressed by new settlers. It adapted and found a path to ordination, within the 
values and parameters of John Wesley’s convictions, while simultaneously moving in the 
direction discerned by the body. 

Though many churches are heavy in lay leadership, many times they are 
committee-driven, rubber-stamping, or bottom-line focused instead of fostering the kind 
of inter-connected, trusting relationship that shares responsibilities like leading, teaching, 
ministry starts, and multiplication. It is possible that ministries have been suffocating 
energy, multiplication, and growth by putting power and vulnerability in a strangle-hold. 
Though freedom is certainly not found in removing all boundaries and setting the church 
into a free-for-all of felt-based ministry, it may be found in a broader, mutual relationship 
between official leadership and potential leadership with those we serve. 

Those in official leadership positions may be thinking that they can give ministry 


away to the right people when they are properly trained and vetted. However, I would 
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argue that we have tried it, and it is not working. Second, and as presented in previous 
chapters, modern training and vetting is not the way of biblical or historical ministry. 
Jesus called and released the untrained, only educating them as they executed ministry. 
Wesley released pastors for the spiritual formation, care, and leadership of others with the 
simple requirement of personal discipleship, integrity, and call. 

The church might find new energy for volunteer investment, leadership, and 
commitment if it shared a Follett, Covey, and Barzun approach to management — that is, 
deeply listening to the ideas and needs of the people we hope to engage, thinking through 
win-win solutions that address both the felt need for ministry and the requirements of 
caring for the Christian community, and releasing responsibility and investment in a 
team-work approach that empowers others to contribute their gifts in their unique way. 

Perhaps that is what young adults have been hoping for. Maybe their 
disengagement has something to do with thoughts about holding up an institution that 
does not care to see their perspectives as valuable, expects them to carry on the priorities 
of people who have not bothered to include them, or wants them to commit to a cause 
that they do not value — while simultaneously ignoring the concerns they raise or the 
hopes they have for their church. Even worse, maybe their disengagement acknowledges 
the hard truth that other adults do not value their unique gifts and skills to work toward 
those hopes with trusted responsibility. Many churches are crying out with the truth that 
they miss having young people, but there is not an equal desire to let young people lead, 
have voice, or sit at the table. 

Imagine what would be possible if churches and pastors moved from the fear of 


what might go wrong to the joyful anticipation of what might be created if they invited 
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young people to share in the solution, connected with their gifts to reach a community, 


and trusted young adult leaders to show the way. What would happen if church leaders 
set basic protective parameters, invited a young adult to create, and then followed them 
with support? It is possible that, when given value and voice, trust and responsibility, 
young adults could both help meet the need of declining leaders and volunteerism while 
also reaching their peer population who cannot be reached without them. 

Follett might encourage the church to say to the young adult: “How can we help 
you minister to your networks and foster your own gifts for the church?” A young adult, 
given basic direction for cultivating a new ministry, could take the friends they do yoga 
with and lead it as a fresh expression of church. Another may turn their study group into a 
micro-church. Still another may reimagine intergenerational ministry within the church or 
launch a new worship service. In the process, they might solve a problem of decline and 
engagement within the church and reach young adults within their networks that the 
established church ministry is not meeting. Though diffusing power to new generations 
may be terrifying for some who have held up the established church for so long, it also 
answers their question for relief by bringing new energy into new avenues of service. 

Energy always creates energy. Energy, according to Follett, is found in activating 
people. Energy and creating energy means regeneration and renewal. In church terms, it 


creates the legacy so many are afraid will be lost — one which we cannot afford to lose. 


Conclusion 
The issues of moving people, motivating them to join a movement, and finding 


agreement on life-shaping values has always been a tension to manage. Human nature 
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tends to move toward division, disagreement, skepticism, and mistrust. However, life, 
especially life in community, requires the constant negotiation of people. Families, 
communities, companies, and churches all have to navigate the constant demand of 
managing needs, conserving protections, and moving toward goals with people holding 
differing views and conflicting ideas. Many times, leaders have managed that tension 
with the application of power, setting benchmarks, and pushing in particular directions. 
Essentially, many leaders are hoping to move the masses in one direction of their 
choosing. 

Follett broke new ground in asserting that greater success can be found, not in 
pushing in one direction or the success of one party over another, but in the shared 
investment of integrative leadership, where many voices create community and invest 
together in common solutions. She does not simply present an ideal hope for management 
and leadership but, instead, points to proven applications in government and community 
relations. Her successors, Covey, and Barzun, have doubled down on the reality that 
integrative leadership is widely successful in energizing people, moving them to 
commitment, and multiplying power exponentially. Barzun’s use of fundraising at a 
grassroots level, which empowers the average person, gives them voice, and lights such a 
fire within them that the multiplication of their connections cannot be contained, is the 
practical evidence that the church needs to do the same. 

If the same concepts of constellations, snowflake models, fractals, and self- 
similar patterns — proven effective in organizations like CNet, Wikipedia, and even AA — 
are applied to the church, then the grassroots movement can show the same sort of results 


in the pew. It may mean energy that both satisfies the base (the established church) and 
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stretches to chart new waters (fresh expressions). If church leaders could joyfully 
embrace the possibility of shared investment that focuses on the voice of the one in need, 
in this case young adults and aging church leaders, it might be possible to renew hope 
and expand ministry as they are activated to create the solution together. Passing the 
church kitchen towel to a new generation might look different than it always has, but it 
just might have the potential to turn the tide in answering that question they have all been 
asking. It just may cultivate the leadership of new generations to create new ministry for 


generations still to come, continuing the legacy others have given so much to build. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

The previous chapters have evaluated the problem of young adult participation in 
ministry and faith through study of ministry context, observation, and experience. They 
outline generational decline in church participation, clergy age, and Christian culture. 
This project described the onslaught of a generational crisis as large populations of aging 
generations that have invested in the institutional church begin to decline and new, 
emerging generations struggle to adopt the faith of their predecessors (or preserve the 
established church) in the same way. The church faces a decline that brings its 
sustainability into question without the adoption of intentional, persistent intervention. 

The hypothesis for this project anticipated that an intentional investment in young 
adults as leaders in fresh expressions could engage young adults on the fringes in 
established churches. This engagement could help them find belonging and investment in 
their local church, while also evangelizing and engaging non-believing young adults in 
their networks. The project aimed to prove that trusting young adults with responsibility 
and leadership would help them believe they have a significant place in the church 
(proving that the church believes in their gifts, passions, and abilities) while also showing 


young adults that their communities and networks are valued and worth serving. 
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Over a six-session presentation and workshop called “Let Them Lead”, 
participants learned of the changing tides in generational data, the decline in the emerging 
generation’s participation in established churches, and the reluctance of young adult 
generations to adopt the Christian faith. All these factors describe a coming crisis for how 
established churches will navigate change into a thriving future. During the workshops, 
pastors and church leaders were informed of the problem and then introduced to a 
proposed solution to turn the generational tides through fresh expressions of church. 

Clergy and church leaders received information through the workshop 
presentations, but they also shared their personal experience and insight through pre- and 
post- workshop questionnaires, vibrant group discussions, and personal interviews 
following the workshop sessions. Each of those elements became points of data to 
analyze and observe the hypothesis. The participants shared rich insight through their 
personal experiences and observations, reinforcing the idea that changes in church 
interactions with emerging generations affected how those young adult generations 
choose to participate in the church. The collision of theoretical research with real-time 
feedback and experiences of the workshop attenders all helped support the hypothesis. 
And, as will be uncovered in the pages that follow, that data will help underscore the 
exciting hope for church renewal through young adult-led fresh expressions. 

The foundation for this hypothesis was built on personal experience as a young 
adult, and later, my experience of church and ministry leadership as clergy. Early in my 
teenage years, clergy and church leaders trusted me with responsibility in ministry. That 
responsibility grew into the exploration of ministry gifts, which then expanded into a 


ministry call and the confidence to lead. I know first-hand that being entrusted with that 
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responsibility at a young age was essential in my personal connection to the church. That 
personal experience has been held alongside other observations; young adults who are 
now leaders in the church have a confident connection to the church due to the early 
hand-off of responsibility. 

Later, in group discussion and personal interviews, the observations regarding my 
personal experience would be supported as positive patterns in others. Though these 
observations do not offer official data points, in some cases, they confirm the intuition 
that led to the project development. That information, alongside current clergy 
experiences in the Illinois Great Rivers Conference, and the struggle with young adult 
participation in the life of the church, helped craft a passionate foundation for hopeful 
change. 

This project and hypothesis build on the concept of the blended ecology, a phrase 
and methodology presented by Michael Beck in Deep Roots, Wild Branches.' Beck posits 
that a symbiosis between traditional forms of church (or established/inherited church) and 
fresh expressions of church can create a relationship that enhances the ministry of both. 
This project hypothesis builds on the already existing belief that fresh expressions are a 
critical component to church renewal, expanding this assumption to say that young adult- 
imagined-and-led fresh expressions may help rebuild church connection with young 
adults, turning the tide of young adult decline in church. 

In Matthew 10, Jesus entrusts ministry to newly-called, young disciples and gives 
them full authority to practice ministry. Jesus allows them to take responsibility as 


healers, teachers, leaders while they are still students, reinforcing that hands-on 


' Michael Adam Beck, Deep Roots, Wild Branches: Revitalizing the Church in the Blended 
Ecology (Franklin, TN: Seedbed, 2019). 
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experience and trusting responsibility can create a seedbed for growth in the disciple and 
in the ministry. 

That concept is further reinforced in the history of the church through people like 
John Wesley as he identified, encouraged, and equipped a young Francis Asbury with 
significant leadership. Wesley commissioned Asbury for supervisory and formational 
ministry to the North America. Often, preachers and circuit riders were recruited in their 
youth, and given authority to preach and preside in their young adult years. Somehow, in 
more recent years, the institution of the church has often reserved leadership for those 
older in age, or those identified as more mature, and has given preferential treatment to 
that structure over the messy, “on-the-job” learning of young adult leadership. If 
something does not change in the church’s intention to invest in young adults, the church 
may not be able to avoid the precipitous decline that lies ahead. 

Secular movements and institutions have exemplified the possibility of this kind 
of cooperative change through integrative leadership. Integrative leadership moves the 
focus away from a top-down end-goal to the collaboration of shared power to enhance 
connectivity to produce a more powerful, organic growth. People like Mary Parker Follett 
proved that the human element was essential to organizational growth. Specifically, 
people need more than motivation; they need to feel personally invested in the 
movement— like functioning contributors to it— in order to adopt it. That internal 
investment seems to spark a natural, expandable growth that motivation alone cannot do. 
The work of integrative leadership taps into the patterns of human nature, buy-in, 
motivation, and growth, all of which will be necessary for church turn-around and 


missional effectiveness in a time of generational crisis in Christianity. If leaders are 
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willing to give away power and invite young adults to become more personally invested 
in the well-being and success of the church, then there may be hope for restoring the 
relationship between the church and young adults struggling to connect with them and 
with faith. 

The Missio Dei compels us to participate and pursue the mission of God to 
redeem the world and make disciples. As Jesus instructed his disciples to take the gospel 
to the ends of the earth, the gospel must also be carried from one generation to the next. 
The theological concept of the missio Dei invites the church into creative, persistent 
adaptation toward its purpose. This project is born out of a desire to adapt to current 
cultural and religious challenges so the mission to make disciples may be fulfilled in 
emerging generations. What has resonated with previous generations may not resonate 
with emerging ones. What has been effective in reaching previous generations may not 
reach newer ones. “Let them Lead” invites church leaders to reconsider their investment 
in advancing the gospel to new generations, and to evaluate how they will include these 
generations they hope to reach in the task. If the church fails to adapt in some ways to 
current cultural and church changes, there may be a significant impasse ahead. At the 
heart of this project is the desire to reignite passion in the church to reach new 
generations in faith, and for those new generations to awaken to life in Christ, all for an 
ongoing Kingdom legacy. 

What follows is a description and analysis of the project “Let Them Lead,” 
including a detailed review of the methodology, events and application of the project, an 


analysis of compiled data, and summary of learning. In addition, consideration for 
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further research and application of learnings from the project will be presented. The hope 


is that any research, insight, or data gained will be of use to the church. 


Methodology 
Project Overview 

Data for this project was collected over the six-week time period defined by the 
requirements for project implementation. I used qualitative means to measure changes in 
thinking about young adult leadership in church through fresh expressions. The aim for 
the project was to measure change in cognitive thinking about the problem of young adult 
decline in church participation, the religious changes of culture, and the decline of 
generational demographics, thus helping participants to adopt the problem basis of the 
hypothesis. Through pre- and post-workshop questionnaires, group discussion, and 
follow-up interviews, data was collected and analyzed to help support or refute the 
problem-solution statement of the project’s hypothesis. 

Each data point allowed for particular information to be gathered, including 
broader statements in the pre- and post-workshop questionnaires, allowing “before and 
after” snapshots of participant thinking. Through the in-depth conversation from the 
group discussion questions presented with each workshop session, participants could 
expand on their thinking and allow room for deeper explanation and processing of 
materials. This included opportunities to learn together, as participants responded to and 
processed the discussion points of other participants. Finally, through post-workshop 


interviews, individuals had room to share their personal insights, processes, and take- 
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aways from the workshop sessions. This included adding new information to their 
knowledge base and insights for how the workshops might affect their ongoing ministry. 

All information was gathered through standard academic research methods, 
approved and supported by human research ethics, and focused on appropriate and 
consistent measures of participant response. Survey sets can be found in the appendix, 
and will show questions that helped assess the participants’ knowledge or opinions on 
young adult participation in church, church leadership standards, knowledge of fresh 
expressions, and relationship between church and culture. Each session ended with a time 
of group discussion to allow further processing, insight, and feedback between 
participants. Each individual participant was then invited to a time of personal interview, 
held in the days following the workshops. Personal interview conversations were held 
over Zoom, and allowed participants to share the particular learnings from the workshop 
sessions that helped change their thinking or perspectives. 

Throughout the process from research to project implementation, professional 
associates provided their wisdom and feedback on the theological, historic, biblical, and 
interdisciplinary research sections of this material. They helped to stretch or correct my 
thinking where needed, and expanded my work into new places with their insights. In 
addition, they provided feedback and development of the project and its implementation. 
My context associates were of significant practical help near my project implementation, 
helping to gather and register participants, managing participant anonymity in gathering 
data, collecting and recording data after the project, and offering insight into correlations 
or points of interest from participants that would support or disprove the hypothesis. The 


research project, “Let Them Lead” overall accomplished the task of gathering data 
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relative to the study, providing real-time feedback regarding the hypothesis, and creating 


a foundation for future application in ministry support. 


Participants 

This project was designed for a variety of potential participants. Registration was 
conducted online and open to pastors, church staff, church leaders, or lay people serving 
within the boundaries of the Illinois Great Rivers Conference. Online registration links 
were shared through the conference’s social media page, my personal Facebook page, 
and through individual invitation and connection with local pastors and church leaders. 
The latter included several District Superintendents and the conference Bishop. 

The project was designed to be implemented over several sessions. This was a 
barrier to entry for many people who were unable to commit to participating in all six- 
sessions. All participants had to agree to participation in all six-sessions, completing all 
pre- and post-workshop questionnaires, and the post-workshop interview. Many people 
expressed interest in participating when the information could be presented without the 
obligations around the research project. I am hopeful to hold the workshop sessions at 
another time for those who were unable to participate in the original research. 

The sessions were attended by eight participants, all of whom were either clergy, 
conference staff, or lay leaders. All participants were deeply invested in their church’s 
ministry and well-being. All were eager for their churches to be more invested in ministry 
with young adults. Participants came from a variety of backgrounds, church sizes, and 
age demographics. Though participants were not asked for any demographic information, 


over the course of workshop participation, group discussion, and relationship building, I 
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was able to observe differences in demographics. Interestingly, none of the participants 
were hesitant regarding young adult leadership in ministry. This may have been a flaw in 
the design of the project, drawing in those already eager for young adult participation in 
the church toward participation. In future presentations, I will need to recruit and compel 
those hesitant to invite young adults into leadership into workshop participation, in order 
to present them with new information and help open them up to new approaches to 


ministry. 


Implementation 

Plans for the ministry project centered on a six-module workshop called “Let 
Them Lead,” designed to paint a picture of the problem facing churches and young adult 
culture, and to move them toward a hopeful future in encouraging ministry focused on 
fresh expressions and invested young adult ministry leadership. Participants were 
recruited online, registered through an online host (at no charge), then sent a packet of 
information and expectations through email to outline the coming sessions. Included in 
that packet of information (and original recruitment communication) was the 
understanding that participants were joining an official research project, for the 
fulfillment of a doctor of ministry degree, and all signed “informed consent” participant 
agreements acknowledging their agreement prior to the first workshop session. In 
addition, pre-workshop questionnaires were sent online, for their completion prior to the 
sessions. A context associate helped manage the completion and recording of informed 


consent agreements and pre-conference surveys— along with the assignment of 
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anonymous participant identification numbers, so the data could be managed accurately 
and anonymously. 

Because of the significant geographical distance of the Illinois Great Rivers 
Conference, the workshops were held online so that more people could participate 
without being blocked by the physical barriers of driving or distance. Though not 
intentional, online participation also nodded to the “out of the box” thinking that will be 
necessary for ministry moving forward. Participants could join in sessions in an 
environment that was comfortable for them. That comfortable environment for everyone 
may have helped participants relax and better receive the information that was being 
presented. In the end, though not connected in person, participants found comradery and 
connection over shared interest, concerns, and hopes for ministry. 

Each session was presented over Zoom with graphics, power-point, and video 
support, all built around six lectures. Those six lectures creatively presented the elements 
of the foundation papers from this dissertation’s work and research. The individual 
sessions covered the presentation of the problem of generational crisis in culture, a 
generational crisis facing the church, a biblical model for young adult leadership, a 
historical model for the same (as exemplified through John Wesley and Francis Asbury), 
the theology of mission, the foundations of integrative leadership, the concepts of fresh 
expressions and the blended ecology, and hope for new ways of integrating young adults 
in ministry leadership through intentional, relational coaching efforts. The following list 
outlines each workshop session: 

e Session #1: 


Our Position: A Crisis of Culture 
45 min. Presentation & Lesson on Generational Demographics in American 
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Culture, and the increase of non-believing and non-church attending young adults. 
15. min. Question & Conversation 


e Session #2: 
Our Position: A Crisis of Church 
45 min. Presentation & Lesson on Generational Demographics in the Church in 
America, and the great decline of faith. 
15 min. Question & Conversation 


e Session #3: 
Our Potential: A New (Old) Way of Leading 
45 min. Presentation & Lesson on Young Adults Leadership (According to Jesus 
and John Wesley.) 
15 min. Question & Conversation 


e Session #4: 
Our Potential: A New (New) Way of Leading 
45 min. Presentation & Lesson on Young Adult Leadership (According to Mary 
Parker Follett and Matthew Barzun.) 
15 min. Question & Conversation 
e Session #5: 
Our Purpose: A Creative Solution 
45 min. Presentation & Lesson on the Blended Ecology & Fresh Expressions. 
15 min. Question & Conversation 
e Session #6: 
Our Purpose: A New Kind of Leader 
45 min. Presentation on Activating Leaders & “(Come From Behind” Coaching. 
15 min. Question & Conversation 
During the first workshop session, with all relative “business” behind them, 
participants were introduced to the coming realities of generational change in America. 
Specifically, we considered the loss of massive populations of Silent and Boomer 
generations to retirement and death and the impact this will have on culture as changing 
demographics shape generational values and focus. The session spent time defining the 


parameters of each living generation and the definition of “young adult” they would be 


using for this study. 
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The second session began to define the changes in church participation and 
religious belief between the oldest Boomer and Silent generations and the youngest 
Millennial and Generation Z generations. The session sought to paint the picture of 
impending decline in Christianity as a very religious Boomer generation begins to give 
way to very unbelieving Millennial and Gen Z generations. Religious decline was further 
supported with evidence from within the Illinois Great Rivers Conference showing the 
decline in worship participation and young clergy recruitment. This helped participants 
understand the problem in their own area of ministry. The session ended with a very basic 
introduction to fresh expressions of church, in order to end a difficult discussion with an 
element of hope, and to plant seeds for the direction of the workshops moving forward. 

Session three covered some of the tradition and history of young adult 
involvement in leadership through biblical reflection of Matthew 10, as Jesus sends the 
disciples into missional leadership and practice as young adults. Participants were 
provided historical examples in the church by reflecting on John Wesley’s leadership 
practice of identifying, supporting, and releasing young adults in the practice of ministry. 
The specific example of John Wesley identifying and releasing Francis Asbury for 
supervisory ministry and leadership to plant and form the Methodist Church in America 
was key in showing participants that allowing, and even encouraging, young adults in the 
responsibility of leadership is woven deeply into the church’s history. That idea was 
especially reinforced as participants learned that John Wesley was 68 years old when he 
released a 26-year-old Francis Asbury for supervisory ministry. These two sessions were 
vital to presenting the issue as a structural problem that needed repair and giving 


validation to the desire to equip and release young adults for ministry. 
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The emphasis of session four shifted the focus from the biblical and historical 
foundations of young adult leadership and ministry, centering attention on more modern 
applications. Participants were informed of the secular concept of integrative leadership. 
By reflecting on the work of Mary Parker Follet and Matthew Barzun, workshop 
participants learned about a cooperative, organic leadership style that produces more buy- 
in and greater effectiveness in reaching a goal. Integrative leadership invites ownership 
toward change by involving those facing the problem. Such cooperative efforts produce a 
greater result both in accomplishing the task or meeting the need, and in producing more 
buy-in. These concepts were reinforced by the example of Matthew Barzun’s work in 
presidential campaigns, and the monumental growth found as power for the campaign 
was released back to average people, not held by a few at the center. Power diffused 
seemed to generate more, organic power. 

As the time in workshops and instruction came to a close, attention and 
information shifted from the problem to the solution. Session five introduced the concept 
of blended ecology: a natural relationship between traditional forms of church and newer, 
creative, missional, and contextual forms of church community. This concept and 
approach to ministry was an essential piece to the proposed solution. If young adult 
participation in church is in precipitous decline, then a relationship with non-traditional 
forms of church may hold the solution to reestablishing faith in emerging generations. 
This session suggested that fresh expressions turn around young adult leadership in 
church, as these expressions invite those with the need into the solution and give them 
room for ownership, experimentation, and growth. This was presented as the hope for 


greater buy-in and a greater impact. 
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The workshop closed with a final session on how church leaders might move 
forward in support of and investment in young adult leadership in their ministry areas. 
The foundation for this session rested on the concept of keychain leadership from the 
book Growing Young by Kara Powell.” Keychain leadership describes different ways that 
leaders hold onto power, and how most success in ministries growing younger happens as 
they give power away. The focus of this session addressed methods for coaching 
emerging generations, so young adult leaders in fresh expressions of church might be 
successful in making new disciples, and successful in finding their place as Christian 
leaders. This workshop module presented insight stating that newer generations wanted 
older generations to support them from behind, rather than administering hierarchical 
instruction. Successful coaching was described as knowing a mentor was invested in 
them personally, available for processing and questions, ready to catch them if they 
failed, and helping them learn from their mistakes when asked. This was intentionally 
defined to differentiate from more traditional mentoring that advises, directs, and 
instructs from in front of the student leader. This “from behind” coaching is essential for 
working with emerging generations in a successful way. 

The conclusion of the last two sessions included information and examples of 
active and successful fresh expressions including dinner church, yoga church, dog-park 
church, and others as described in Deep Roots, Wild Branches’, to stir up interest and 


ideas of places young adults might use their leadership gifts in the community for the 


? Powell, Kara Eckmann, and Steven Argue. Growing with: Every Parent's Guide to Helping 
Teenagers and Young Adults Thrive in Their Faith, Family, and Future. Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 
2019. 


3 Beck, Michael Adam. Deep Roots, Wild Branches: Revitalizing the Church in the Blended 
Ecology. Franklin, TN: Seedbed, 2019. 
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sake of evangelizing their generation. The session ended with some of my own story of 
how adults empowering me to take creative leadership responsibility at a young age 
became a foundation to my own faith, and later, to my call. These examples were shared 
in hopes of motivating and inspiring the participants to invest in other young adults to do 
the same. 

Each session included graphics, texts, videos, and illustrations to help teach 
participants at every level of educational engagement in hopes of better retention. 
Regular breaks were provided to help participants reenergize after long periods of focus. 
Group discussion was held at the end of every module to help participants process, seek 
clarification, learn from one another, and reinforce ideas from the modules. Post- 
workshop questionnaires were emailed to participants immediately following the closing 
workshop and remained open for their completion at their convenience in the days 
following. A context associate helped ensure that each participant completed their post- 
workshop survey by checking survey returns against participant identification numbers 
until all surveys were received. 

Individual interviews were scheduled and held in the two weeks following the 
workshops. Participants were invited to a conversation over Zoom, where they were 
asked preapproved questions, mostly focused on their take-aways and learnings from the 
workshop sessions. Questionnaires and discussion guides can be found in the Appendix. 
Each participant was also invited to ask any follow-up questions to gain clarity on any 
elements of the presentations or to seek feedback on their particular ministry context 


from myself. Conversation in group discussion and personal interviews, as well as insight 
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provided from pre- and post-workshop questionnaires, were rich with insight and helpful 


to this research project. Those findings will be analyzed in the following section. 


Summary of Learning 

The hypothesis for this project states that an intentional investment in young 
adults as leaders in fresh expressions could both engage young adults on the fringes in 
established churches, helping them find belonging and investment in their local church, 
while also evangelizing and engaging non-believing young adults in their networks. The 
project aimed to prove that if pastors and church leaders could participate in a series of 
workshops, they would then be inspired and equipped to develop their ways of thinking 
about young adults in leadership and would grow in their enthusiasm and strategies for 
engaging young adults in ministry. If this occurred, leaders might learn that trusting 
young adults with responsibility and leadership helps emerging generations believe they 
have a significant place in the church, while also demonstrating to young adults that their 
communities and networks outside the church are valued and worth serving. This effort, 
to rebuild trust and reengage young adult communities, would help revitalize the 


established, inherited church and evangelize a non-believing generation. 


Pre- and Post- Workshop Questionnaires 

The workshop began with ten registered participants, but prior to the start of the 
workshops two participants realized they had conflicts with attending all the sessions and 
withdrew their registrations, leaving eight participants who completed the sessions 


themselves and any session requirements. Because each participant was assigned a 
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unique identification number, which kept their identity anonymous for analyzing 


research, it was easy to collate each participant’s pre- and post-workshop questionnaires 
to examine areas of change or growth. The first question of both the pre- and post- 
workshop questionnaires asked the participant to list their unique identification number 
so surveys could be confirmed and compared. The remaining questions of the survey 
were designed to gauge temperatures and perceptions about the inherited church, young 
adults, and their relationship to the church and faith. The intention was that answers could 
reveal changes in perceptions and thinking through the survey. 

The second question of the survey aimed to gauge perceptions about the health of 
the participant’s church, by identifying it as in a state of growth, decline, or plateau. The 
question aimed to help the participant assess the health of their own context, and by the 
end of the workshops, reveal the participant’s change in perception according to the 
workshop materials. In the pre-workshop questionnaires, the majority of respondents 
shared that they perceived their church to be in a state of ‘plateau’; neither growth nor 
decline; as seen in figure 2. Following the workshops, the data showed a shift, with one 


participant shifting the state of their church health from plateau to decline. 


Would you say the church you represent is in a stage of: (Chose Only One) 


Answered: 8 Skipped: 0 


ANSWER CHOICES ~ RESPONSES 

~ Growth 37.50% 

~ Plateau 50.00% S 
~ Decline 12.50% 1 


TOTAL 8 


Figure 6. Pre-Workshop Question Two. 
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Would you say the church you represent is in a stage of: (Chose Only One) 


Answered: 8 Skipped: 0 


4 


ANSWER CHOICES RESPONSES M 


y Growth 37.50% 
~ Plateau 37.50% 
+ Decline 25.00% 


TOTAL 8 


Figure 7. Post-Workshop Question Two. 


When asked about the reasons their church was in a state of growth, plateau, or 
decline in question three, participants named financial health and strong worship 
attendance as points of strength and vitality. Those who expressed concern about the 
church in a state of plateau or decline named issues of aging membership, a lack of young 
adult members, or young adults in leadership. One particular participant, in their post- 
workshop questionnaire, answered the question about the health of their church this way: 

We are a church that is well established financially. We have been a pillar of the 

community for over 100 years. However, when I look into the congregation every 

Sunday, the majority of the people are in their 60’s, 70’s, and 80’s. We have very 

few people who are working adults with children in school. We have even fewer 

adults who are in college or just out of high school. Based on those facts, I believe 
that we are at a plateau. If we don’t figure out how to attract younger adults, we 
will move to decline, even though we are fiscally viable. 

Those who answered that their church was in a state of health shared that they had 
hope for the health of their church because they have young families and young adults 
who are actively attending and involved in the church. Participants seemed to identify 


that some element of the health of the church depends on young adult involvement in 


order to help generational shifts in membership and leadership. Those who expressed 
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concern about the church’s plateau or decline seemed to connect that un-health to the way 
the congregation is aging without regeneration through young adults. 

Question four of the survey began to shift the focus from the health of the church 
to insight about young adults. These questions were helpful in gaining insight as to how 
the participants understood young adult ministry in their context. When asked in question 
four about young adult involvement in the church, six participants answered that they 
have young adults who actively participate in the church. Two, were uncertain about 
young adult participation in their church. Following the sessions, in the post-workshop 
survey, seven participants answered that they have young adults in active participation, 
and one said no, they did not. It is interesting to note the shift that may have occurred as 
some redefined their understanding of young adult demographics, or their definition of 
participation in the church. The move away from uncertainty and into a decisive “‘yes or 


no” was insightful. 


We have young adults who actively participate in the life of the church. 


Answered: 8 Skipped: 0 
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Figure 8. Pre-workshop Survey Question Four. 
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We have young adults who actively participate in the life of the church. 
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Figure 9. Post-workshop Survey Question Four. 


Question five of the survey asked participants to identify how young adults were 
or were not participating in the ministry of the church. Most named the ministries in 
which young adults were involved, specifically on the worship team, teaching Sunday 
School, or serving coffee. One participant articulated that some in their church had been 
processing why young adults were not involved in their church and were brainstorming 
ways to get more young adults involved. In all cases, though these participants all 
identified young adults in their church, they recognized they were minority groups and 
were more involved by attending than leading. One participant answered question five, 
“In what ways do young adults participate in the life of the church” in the post-workshop 
survey this way: “Few, but yes. The younger side of young adults is most often the ones 
missing.” Another participant stated that they have one or two adults, who primarily help 
serve communion, but answered “yes” to the question of whether or not they have young 
adults involved in the life of the church. Many of the participants indicated that yes, they 


technically have young adult participants, but the numbers are minimal. 
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Question six asked workshop participants if their church was eager to have young 


adults involved in the church. In the pre-workshop survey, the majority of respondents 
indicated that their church is eager to have young adults participate. Seven respondents 
said, yes. And only one indicated otherwise, answering that they were uncertain if their 
church wanted young adults to be involved. Even more interesting was the post- 
workshop survey, which returned with the same answers. Seven to one, respondents said 
their church was eager to have young adults involved in the ministry, only one answering 
“uncertain.” The question indicates that people, and churches, are eager for young adults 
to come to Christ, or attend church, and participate in ministry. It seems there may be a 
disconnect in their ability to reach that goal, as most who answered this question (that 
their church was eager to have young adults involved) also indicated that they had only a 


few young adults involved in the ministry. They want it but are not very successful in it. 


Our church is eager for young adults to participate in the life of the church. 


Answered: 8 Skipped: 0 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 
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Figure 10. Pre-Workshop Question Six. 
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Our church is eager for young adults to participate in the life of the church. 


Answered: 8 Skipped: 0 
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Figure 11. Post-Workshop Question Six. 


Respondents were able to share, in question seven of the survey, how they 
perceived whether or not their church was eager for young adult participation. These 
answers were telling about the frustration between the desire to have young adult 
participation and the actuality of having young adult participation. Here are examples 
from some of the workshop participants, answering the question, “How is it that your 
church is eager for young adult participation.” One respondent said, “I think we want 
young adults in our church, but we just don’t know how to get them. Without young 
adults, the church will die.” Another said this: ““The desire is there from the church. I 
know they want them to be there and want to make things work. I just don’t think it’s 
enough...they don’t want to admit what that change will look like.” A third respondent 
said it this way: “I think we want young adults to lead, but don’t make it a priority or do 
it with any real thought or intention.” This next statement summarizes some of the 


answers well: “That sounds like the language we use but fail to live into. We really do 
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want young adults to be a part of the church and actually lead. However, handing over 


authority and knowing there would be change, makes it really difficult to do.” 

Question eight of the survey pushed further into the interactions and hopes for 
young adult church participation. The question asked if the church was welcoming to 
young adults and their needs. In the pre-workshop questionnaires, respondents answered 
with three saying yes, one saying no, and four being uncertain. In the post-workshop 
questionnaires, responses shifted a bit to four saying yes, their churches were welcoming 
to young adults and their needs, one saying no, and three being uncertain. The answers 
seem to reflect the same frustration between the desire to connect and minister with 


young adults, and the struggle in application. 


Our church is welcoming and accommodating of young adults and their 
needs. 


Answered: 8 Skipped: 0 
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Figurel2. Pre-workshop Survey Question Eight. 
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Our church is welcoming and accommodating of young adults and their 
needs. 
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Figure 13. Post-workshop Survey Question Eight. 


It may have been helpful to define “welcoming” for respondents prior to 
answering this question, and in question nine of the survey, when asked for examples of 
how their church was welcoming of young adults, many answers indicated that the 
church wanted young adults, but were not sure about how to gauge how young adults felt 
about their experience in the church. One respondent said, “I believe they would (be 
welcomed) if we actually had young adults in the church.” Another answered this way, “I 
think our church is welcoming to all, but probably doesn’t give much thought to the 
needs of young adults, other than childcare.” Maybe the most telling answer about if 
young adults feel welcome in the church was a response that indicated that the young 
adults and families who are there have stuck around, so they must feel welcome in some 
way. See figure thirteen for the figures indicating if young adults are welcome in the 
participants churches, in the pre- and post-workshop surveys. 

The next question in the survey attempted to gauge the participants’ sense of 


urgency regarding young adult participation in the life of the church by asking if they 
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believed that the church was facing a “crisis” of young adult participation. 

In the pre-conference survey, six respondents indicated that the church was facing a 
crisis, and two respondents were uncertain. In the post-workshop survey, seven indicated 
that the church was facing a crisis of young adult participation, with one saying no. 
Comparing the two sets of responses indicated that, though there was a majority sense of 
urgency, one respondent moved from uncertain to “yes”, and another to “no”. 

On further inspection of those results, the one participant who answered that the 
church was not facing a crisis of young adult participation had previously indicated that 
their own church had several young adults participating its life, and the church was 
eagerly engaging them. Therefore, of the eight churches represented in the workshop 
attenders, only one church seems to be successful in having young adult participation. 
The results of the question help indicate that workshop participants had been either 
reinforced in their concern about young adult involvement or convinced that the issue 


before them was more significant than they initially thought. 


The Church is facing a crisis of young adult participation. 


red: 8 Skipped: 0 
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Figure 14. Pre-Workshop Survey Question Ten. 
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The Church is facing a crisis of young adult participation. 
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Figure 15. Post-Workshop Survey Question Ten. 


The next question asked participants to explain their thoughts on their perceived 
crisis of young adult participation. Their answers were revealing to many of the 
challenges they were facing. One said, “Many young adults aren’t attending churches in 
general, the ones that are seem to go to non-denominational mega churches.” Another 
said this about their church: “One of the primary concerns (of the church) was the lack of 
involvement of young adults. They also realized that if we do not get more young adults 
involved in church leadership and activities, and if we don’t develop programming that 
draws new young adults and families to our church, the church will die a slow death.” 
That particular answer was listed in a pre-workshop survey, meaning it was taken before 
learning from the workshop sessions. In the post-workshop surveys, there seems to be a 
greater sense of urgency, as one respondent said, “There are many young adults that want 


nothing to do with Christianity, or they just don’t want to be a part of the establishment.” 
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Another said, ““My generation hates the church and wants nothing to do with it.” But 
maybe the most telling was this lengthy response: 

It is becoming increasingly clear no church will be able to exist in the future 

without a massive change in how we connect with young adults. It seems we can 

change and start practicing apostolic leadership with our young adults or try to 
outlast other churches in town by inviting older people as their churches close 
their doors. The country club church with older adults would likely also look like 
success for some time, until the massive decline comes. 

With question twelve, and its explanation in question thirteen, we hear more about 
how each church has attempted to engage young adults. In the pre-workshop surveys, 
participants had mixed responses in whether their churches had made an effort to engage 
young adults. Five participants said yes, their church has made an attempt, two said no, 
and one was uncertain. In the post-workshop survey, those numbers shifted. Two 
participants said yes, three said no, and three said uncertain, indicating that participants 
had shifted their thinking in what it meant to engage young adults. 

Participants go on to explain that their churches have made measured efforts but 
may not be as invested as they say, either due to lack of resources or lack of education on 
how to go about ministering to a new generation. Many of them said that their church 


was not intentionally reaching non-believers or new generations. When they did attempt 


to do so, they either invited young adults to volunteer in an existing ministry or they 


served the children of young adults. But they seemed to struggle to know how to 


intentionally invest in the needs of that generation. 


Our church has made efforts to reach out to engage young adults. 


Answered: 8 Skipped: 0 


Uncertain 
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Figure 16. Pre-workshop Survey Question Twelve. 


Our church has made efforts to reach out to engage young adults. 
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Figure 17. Post-Workshop Survey Question Twelve. 
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In an attempt to address some stereotypes about the generation of young adults, 


the next question asked about their perception about whether young adults desire to 


participate in the life of the church. Earlier questions addressed the church’s desire. This 


question attempted to address the perception of young adult desire to participate in 
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church— which was a central focus of the workshops. In the surveys, respondents were 
asked if they agreed with the statement “Young adults do not care to participate in the 
church like other generations.” The pre-workshop surveys returned with a mixed 
response, though the majority saying “no”. 

The post-workshop surveys flip in their answer, with a majority saying “yes”, 
indicating that several respondents understood the material presenting young adult 
struggle with religious institutions and rejection of faith, changing their mind on what 
ministry with young adults might look like. These figures display the pre- and post- 


answers to that question. 


Young Adults do not care to participate in the church like other generations. 


Answered: 8 Skipped: 0 
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Figure 18. Pre-Workshop Question Fourteen. 
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Young Adults do not care to participate in the church like other generations. 
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Figure 19. Post-Workshop Question Fourteen. 


Participants went on to explain that their answers reflected the generation’s desire 
for community but struggle with the church. Many indicated that young adults deeply 
desire faith, Christian community, and worship, but have also experienced hurt and 
mistrust of the church that keeps them away. Combined with some previous answers 
about how existing, established church leaders struggle to give away power and make 
room for new generations to lead, the answers exemplify the tension the world is 
currently experiencing; that is, between young adults who are curious about faith yet 
resistant to institutional church, and a church that does not know how to receive them. 
This participant’s answer expressed some of the uncertainty young adults feel about 
participating in the life of the church: “I think some might be scared because they don’t 
want to fail. Or they think there are too many sacred cows, and they are walking on 
eggshells. The unwritten expectations, I believe, prevent them from trying to lead.” 

Question sixteen of the survey asked participants to state if they believed young 


adults were capable of leading by responding with yes, no, or uncertain. This question 
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aimed to assess if participants entered the workshops hesitant about young adult leaders 
in ministry or eager for it. In both pre- and post- workshop questionnaires, respondents 
answered unanimously, yes. Their explanations in question seventeen revealed their 
enthusiasm and desire for young adults to find their place in the church. Though it was 
thrilling to see participants eager for this topic, it was simultaneously disappointing to not 
have the opportunity to help change the thinking of participants who were uncertain. As 
indicated earlier in the chapter, the advertising and naming of the workshops may have 
been off-putting to those who are uncertain about young adult leadership. These figures 


reveal the similarity of the pre- and post-workshop survey to this question. 


| believe young adults are capable of leading church, evangelism, and 
outreach. 
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Figure 20. Pre-Workshop Question Sixteen. 
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| believe young adults are capable of leading church, evangelism, and 
outreach. 
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Figure 21. Pre- Workshop Question Sixteen. 


It was encouraging to read the post-workshop questionnaire answers explaining 
the reasons they believe young adults to be capable of leadership. Though their pre- 
workshop answers were supportive, the post-workshop answers were able to describe 
elements discussed in the workshop sessions, like the biblical or historical evidence for 
young adult leadership. Here are some of their answers. One participant said, “Young 
adults changed the world in the time of Jesus and have the capability to do it again.” 
Another stated, “They 100% have the capacity to lead the church. Church history is filled 
with young people who took leadership and did great. There is no reason young people 
can’t do the same now.” Another participant said, “If they have a passion for the gospel, 
that’s the most important, even if they don’t have seminary background.” That particular 
answer supports thinking from the workshops about equipping and releasing leaders who 
might not have formal education or training but can make a difference in ministry. All 


participants were eager to support young adults in ministry. 
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The next question asked if participants were familiar with the ministry of fresh 
expressions. Fresh expressions would be a critical component to the workshop sessions, 
as they were presented as a potential solution for the problem of young adult involvement 
in ministry. In the pre-workshop survey, six respondents shared that they were familiar 
with fresh expressions, and two were not. At the end of the workshop, that number had 
changed, revealing that all participants now had basic knowledge of that ministry, which 


was previously unfamiliar to some. 


|am familiar with the ministry of Fresh Expressions. 


Answered: 8 Skipped: 0 
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Figure 22. Pre-Workshop Question Eighteen. 
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Figure 23. Post-Workshop Question Eighteen. 
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Question twenty asked if the participants had young adult connections outside the 
church. The question helped to understand the participant’s exposure in the community 
outside the church. However, it also aimed to help the participant to reflect on their own 
connection outside the church and their potential to engage non-believing and church- 
attending people around them. The pre-workshop questionnaire reflected a mixed 
response, with most saying yes and one no. The post-workshop questionnaire reflected a 
bit of shift in thinking, with most saying yes and some uncertain. When asked to explain 
or give further example, most referred to having young adult connections in their ministry 
context, but few young adult connections in the world. One respondent seemed to grow in 
awareness of their potential to expand their connections. They said, “I’m guilty of only 
connecting in my circle and keeping friends in different boxes. I think it’s an area I can 


improve with that is true to who I am.” 


| Know and connect with young adults in my context. 


Answered: 8 Skipped: 0 
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Figure 24. Pre-Workshop Question Twenty. 
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| know and connect with young adults in my context. 
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Figure 25. Post-Workshop Question Twenty. 


The last three questions of the questionnaire were broader to give respondents 
room to share things they hoped to gain from the sessions, concerns they had about 
letting young adults lead, and questions about fresh expressions. Each of these survey 
questions helped gauge places of understanding to further develop the project in the 
future. When the participants answered survey question twenty-two, about what they 
hoped to learn from the sessions, they shared their desire for greater young adult 
participation in the life of the church. They expressed interested in gaining knowledge 
and skill for ministry with young adults. Many wanted information and strategies for 
helping young adults to feel truly connected in their church communities, or concrete 
steps they could take to help. One participant stated their interest in the session that they 
wanted to know “how to take steps to be an advocate for younger generations and how to 
be the change I’m complaining about wanting.” For the post-workshop sessions, this 
question was reframed to ask, ““What did you learn from this process”. Participants 


expressed growth in moving from wanting to know where to begin, to having an idea of 
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what it would take to reach young adults. Here are some of their answers about their 
takeaways from the sessions: 


e “Having young people lead will attract young and old, but old people leading 
mainly attracts others their age.” 


e “The data was eye opening. The leadership of Jesus with the disciples seems bold. 
I, however, was thrown into leadership at 15 at church and had a mentor like 
Jesus who encouraged me to follow God's call. I am still very connected because 
of that.” 


e “{I learned] a lot about the current reality of church/religious participation of 
young adults and the oncoming crisis the church is facing in attendance and 
finances.” 

e “Tl used the historical data regarding John Wesley and Asbury, as well as the 
information regarding the ages of the disciples, in a discussion with our leaders 
regarding the need for intentionality in training and releasing disciples in our 
church. Particularly the thought that they don't have to be perfect as they are 
leading.” 

e “TI need to learn to get comfortable with evangelism and make peace with that.” 

e “TJ learned that if the church wants to survive, we must reach out and give 
leadership to young adults. However, the way we reach young adults probably 
will look a lot different than it has for past generations. We must go outside the 
church to bring people to Jesus in ways that older leadership or people in our 
congregations may not understand. Connecting with young adults in places that 
they are already existing is a primary way to do that.” 

As expected, participants initially had questions and concerns about what it would 
mean to let young adults lead in ministry. In the pre-workshop questionnaire, some of the 
initial questions were about the process or steps to take. Others expressed concern about 
how to move traditional church leaders in new ways that will invite them to share power 
without creating conflict. One participant answered this way: “What happens when it 


doesn’t go well? How do you get other leaders on board to allow young adults to lead? 


How do you get young adults to participate outside of Sunday morning?” In a similar 
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way, the next question (question twenty-four) of the pre-workshop sessions asked about 
concerns or questions regarding fresh expressions. Most were fairly unfamiliar with fresh 
expressions prior to the sessions, so they stated mostly that they were looking forward to 
learning more. One question indicated a concern about the relationship between fresh 
expressions and the established church, the participant ended their survey by asking, 
“How do fresh expressions connect with the larger church and discipleship formation? If 
they don’t, how do you measure success?” 

Following the workshop sessions, the last two questions of the questionnaire 
asked for more insight into their feelings, perceptions, and knowledge that may have 
affected their hope for ministry with young adults and fresh expressions. Question 
twenty-three of the post-workshop sessions asked, “Are you more hopeful for the future 
of your church? If so, how? If not, why?” Participants answered with these responses: 

e “Yes. I don't think young adults are totally uninterested in faith but rather have 
been discouraged from full participation by (sometimes well-meaning) older 
generations.” 

e “TI do feel like the change is coming regardless so while that seems a bit terrifying 
financially for the church, I do have hope in the church beginning to live into its 
call because it will have no other option.” 

e “Iam hopeful for the future of my church. They are usually open to and 
supportive of new ideas for ministry, which will help us reach new people and 
pass on the legacy of the church and further the kingdom of God.” 


e “Not hopeful. We have to work hard to evangelize post-Christian communities.” 


e “Iam. There are ways for young adults to be more connected in the church. We 
just have to meet them where they are.” 


e “Right now, no. Our church is imploding for more reasons than just young adult 
attendance. Although, my spiritual gift of discernment rarely makes me 
optimistic. That's what my husband's gift of faith is for, balance. But as far as 
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young adults go, definitely not. How things have evolved over time leads me to 
believe things have not changed.” 


Near the end of the post-workshop questionnaire, participants were asked, “Do you 
believe that your thinking of fresh expressions, or young adults in leadership, has 
changed since the beginning of the workshops?” Many answered saying that their 
understanding had changed because they now had some understanding of fresh 
expressions and were excited to explore them more. Others saying that they were excited 
about the potential opportunity of reaching people through fresh expressions and what it 
could mean for the church. One participant expressed that their understanding had 
changed, because they grew in their understanding of fresh expressions as more 
complicated than they originally thought. It would take effort to do them well. This 
answer describes some wonderful growth in a participant’s thinking: 

I do believe my understanding has changed. There are many examples of young 
people leading the church (like the disciples) and that really stuck with me. It was 
also helpful to know that it is okay, the older generations may not understand why 
we are reaching young adults in the way that we are. With young adults’ 
resistance to church, it makes sense that fresh expressions may be the best future 
for leading the next generations to Christ. I definitely understand and appreciate 
the ministry of fresh expressions more now. 
This answer exemplifies some of the growth in knowledge and understanding from the 
participants, stretching themselves in their understanding of ministry to/with young 
adults, and the ministry of fresh expressions as a possible solution for both evangelism 
and church renewal, supporting the project’s hypothesis. 
The last question of the post-workshop questionnaire gave the participants an 


opportunity to express other questions or concerns they were left with after the sessions. 


These reflections allow for further development of the project and expresses areas of 
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neglect or gaps in the project’s hypothesis. Several of the participants answered that they 
did not have any questions following the workshop sessions. However, some asked 
questions about the application of the fresh expressions and young adult ministry. Most 
of the questions revolved around the “how-to”, expressing that participants had adopted 
the hypothesis and were ready for next steps. One question asked about the evangelism of 
fresh expressions, they asked, “How do I evangelize and not feel like I’m taking the Bible 
and shoving it down someone’s throat? There’s such a fine line, and I struggle to separate 
the two.” Another insightful answer addressed the disconnect between the church and the 
community, and even individuals in a very different world. They said, “I think the culture 
is so far out of practice of making friends with strangers. How do we do that and teach 
that so these fresh expressions can begin to happen everywhere?” Though some of the 
respondents were left with questions, their questions indicated their readiness for next 


steps. That is exciting evidence of a successful project. 


Group Discussions 

Every module offered opportunity for a group discussion centered on a series of 
questions that were pre-approved through the human research process. The aim of the 
discussion time was twofold. First, it was to allow room for workshop participants to 
further engage and process the material. The second purpose was to allow for the 
observation of the participants’ response to the material and their learnings from it. Each 


question was designed to both allow the participant to consider their opinion on the 
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material as well as the potential application of it. Hearing their feedback to the questions 
allowed for support or disproval of the hypothesis. 

Eight questions were divided across the six modules. At the end of each day of 
workshops, the entire group of participants entered into discussion together, considering 
one or two questions that reflected the day’s material. The first two questions, which 
were asked after workshop materials, presented the generational change in culture and in 
the church, presenting the potential crisis of decline with emerging generations and 
participation in the established church. Participants were slow to engage in conversation 
at first. They may have been hesitant to respond in the beginning since the workshop was 
initially a gathering of strangers. When more rapport was built, conversation picked up 
and individuals began to share openly. 

In the first set of discussion questions, the participants shared their hopes for the 
future of the church and for young adult participation in faith. Each participant expressed 
their passionate hope for new generations to find faith in Christ, in a season where young 
adults’ adoption of Christianity is on the decline. Workshop participants, who are all 
active in the life of their local congregations, agreed in their concerns with young adults 
engaging in the life of the church in a way that would help sustain the future of ministry. 
They also shared hope for more young adult participation in the church, and the desire to 
share the hope of Jesus with a generation that may not know it. At the same time, they 
shared a common sentiment that young adults feel forgotten in the church, as if they do 
not have a place where they are truly heard and where they fit in ministry. In their 
discussion, participants mentioned how the hard work of many churches to invest in 


youth group has not resulted in young adult discipleship in the church. Together, they 
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reinforced the hypothesis that the church is facing a crisis of generations, and that 
churches need to find new ways to minister to young adults in a fashion that will help 
form them in full discipleship and connection with the church. 

One participant, who has worked for many years in youth ministry, made a 
particularly interesting observation. They articulated that adults often feel like youth and 
young adults are not ready for responsibility because they are immature or inexperienced. 
However, the participant articulated that lack of leadership may be a state of learned 
helplessness, where adults are reluctant to let young people lead, not because young 
adults are not capable of leading, but because adults perceive that they are not capable. 
That potentially inaccurate perception may be keeping young people from the 
opportunity to prove their capacity for responsibility in real-time leadership roles. The 
participant said that decades ago, young people were expected and invited into places of 
learning, practicing, and achieving new skills filled with responsibility. It has only been 
in recent decades that adults have “assigned” young people into a category of youth that 
waits to share responsibility until adults are well past college, often married with 
children. The participant’s addition of this thought to the group discussion was profound. 
By his observation, and the group’s agreement, they supported the problem statement that 
adults are reluctant to let young people fully participate in voice, responsibility, and 
leadership. In addition, through group discussion questions, participants named that 


churches have counted on the attractional ministry model of “if you build it, they will 
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come’, which has not seemed to work, and does not seem to resonate with the kind of 
ministry young adults are hoping for. 

That observation, of the failure of attractional ministry with young adults, led to 
other moments in group discussion around fresh expressions as a solution to young adult 
engagement and leadership. As the workshops and group discussions progressed, 
participants affirmed their belief that trying to engage a non-believing culture in the 
traditional ministry and leadership structures of the church would likely not be effective. 
They continued to affirm that if young adults were invited into typical permission-giving 
structures of committees and teams, they would likely be discouraged and held back. 
They shared hope and excitement about the possibility of fresh expressions needing little 
permission giving from typical, established church systems. These fresh expressions offer 
young adults a way to experiment in their own gifts and calling, within their own 
networks, for the hope of both evangelism for others and investment in their own 
leadership ability. The discussion that began in the church’s engagement of young adults, 
and their frustration with it, quickly turned to hope and possibility through fresh 
expressions. The questions they began to ask were around the structure and 
implementation of fresh expressions and how to get them off the ground. The excitement 
for the possibility of fresh expressions and intentional investment from adults in faith 


may turn the tides of a faith crisis for a generation. 


Follow-Up Interviews 
The follow-up interviews, conducted in the days after the workshops, invited each 


participant to further conversation and reflection based on a short series of questions pre- 
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approved in the human research process. Though each participant contributed to the 
research project in pre- and post-workshop questionnaires and group discussion, this 
piece of research information invited the participant to share conclusions from their 
experience, take-aways from the project material, concerns, or questions in a more casual 
format than the questionnaire would allow. Interviews were conducted over Zoom or 
phone, based on the needs of the individual participant. 

The initial question of the interview asked participants about the context, health, 
and challenges of their ministry. The answers to the first questions, if a particular 
ministry context was perceived as healthy, would help frame the answers about learnings 
from the workshop, and visa-versa. Participants shared helpful information in the 
interviews about what they learned, and in the process, either their support or 
disagreement with the project’s hypothesis. Their responses in the interview questions all 
reflected support of the hypothesis. Participants shared helpful insight about their take- 
aways from the project. To protect identities, participants will be identified as 
“Participant One’, and so on. Not all interview responses will be included, just a 
selection that will represent the overall responses and take aways. 

Participant Seven shared that in their observation before the workshops, many 
churches had issues surrendering control and including voices of younger people. They 
said that they often observed patterns of unhealth as ministries would often say they want 
young adult participation in the church and do superficial things to pursue it without 
pursuing the realistic changes necessary to respond to young adult needs. When asked 
about the take-aways from the project, they said this resonated the most with them: 


Part of me, had for years, thought about the idea of young adults being 
apprentices toward ministry. And my mind was more along an “apprenticeship” 
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that should last until you’re a bit older and then step into leadership. But if I really 


believe that God is the same yesterday, today, and tomorrow— then why have I 
convinced myself that a 12-year-old can’t change the world? Why am I limiting 
what the holy spirit could do through a child, or young adult, to change the world? 

I took it back to my church, and plan on doing more than just getting to know 

young people, but start asking what they wanted to do to for the cause of Christ. 
They went on to say that they were excited about the future of ministry, because even 
though there is a coming tsunami of death and generational decline, it will force 
ministries to embrace new ways of doing things, and new ways to reach emerging 
generations. 

Participant Three expressed their thoughts about ministry with young adults prior 
to the workshops by saying that though leadership says they are interested in young adult 
leadership and participation in the life of the church, they are hesitant to share power and 
responsibility. They said “Leadership seems partially willing to ‘let them lead.’ But 
leadership is divided. Those who are hesitant are hesitant because they want people with 
more experience and are nervous about younger leadership.” By the end of the 
workshops, that same participant shared that their perspective about young adult ministry 
had changed. They shared these thoughts in the final interview: 

We can’t think inside the church anymore, it [the church] needs to go outside to 

reach them. The way we’ve reached people in the past may not reach people now. 

We may have to engage into the community in non-traditional ways to connect 

with young adults. We can’t worry as much about bringing them into the building. 

It excites me that reaching young adults isn’t impossible, and we get to be 

creative. There’s hope for reconnecting and rebuilding ministry with them. It’s 

possible and we get to think outside the box. 

When participants were asked about take-aways from the workshops, and overall 
project, one of the consistent responses shared was how thankful they were for a biblical 


and historical foundation that gave them both evidence and response for those who might 


struggle with young adult leadership through hands-on practice. The realization that the 
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disciples practiced and led in ministry, even as they were young, new students of Jesus, 
gave the participants a sense of legitimacy—that their feelings of frustration over young 
adults not having a place in leadership in ministry were confirmed. In addition, the 
foundation of someone as significant as John Wesley identifying and releasing young 
adults into active leadership verified their hopes for a more inclusive approach to 
ministry leadership inside the church. Some participants were left with questions about 
implementation of fresh expressions; specifically, how to make the leap from casual 
conversation or friendship to a more intentional faith community. Those remaining 
thoughts and questions are evidence of their adoption of the concepts of fresh expressions 


as a solution to church decline, and the possibility of young adult leadership in them. 


Conclusion 

Over the course of research and writing, I grew from hesitancy to confidence in 
the presented concept. I had a sense of what I had observed over many years in ministry 
in the church, and with young adults, and hoped to confirm those observations in this 
research project. I sensed that though young adults are often wanted in church ministry 
and participation, they are often discounted from places of influence or leadership. That 
discounting sends a message to young adults that they do not have place or voice in 
legitimate ways in the church. That issue, combined with a continued decline of Christian 
belief in emerging generations, and an impending decline of generations that are 
sustaining the church, became the foundation of the project. The ability to research 
biblical perspectives, especially New Testament patterns, only confirmed the possibility 


of implementing young adult leadership. 
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That confirmation was then further secured in the research foundations of the 
relationship between John Wesley and Francis Asbury, and later, individuals like Peter 
Cartwright. A 68-year-old John Wesley commissioned a 26-year-old Francis Asbury for 
supervisory ministry in the Americas, displaying the importance of generational handoff 
in leadership, and the possibility of trusting young adults with significant leadership. 

Those concepts, and evidence, were then further supported in the historic, 
theological concept of the missio Dei that invites the entire body of believers into God’s 
mission. The missio Dei creates an open invitation for full participation in the life of the 
church, its ministry, and its mission. 

Even secular institutions lend support to the concept of generational inclusion 
through integrative leadership, a practice that includes the voices and leadership of those 
it aims to serve. Together, these concepts provided a foundation that only confirmed my 
observations and supported my hypothesis. 

Through the development of a strategic and intentional research project, the 
hypothesis was supported, and participants shared their concern and enthusiasm for the 
presented concepts. I was able to gather significant data through questionnaires, group 
discussion, and personal interviews to confirm the hypothesis. Participant responses 
supported the importance of the work, and the value it will bring to the church as they 
navigate changing seasons in culture and ministry. Each participant shared that the 
project materials would apply in their context and would become a focus for their own 
ministry participation in the future. 

In the future, if given the opportunity to share this material with others, I would 


expand its footprint to include more information about fresh expressions, the blended 
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ecology, and implementation of those non-traditional ministries. This would provide 
participants with more tools for practical implementation when returning to their ministry 
context. In addition, I would hope for the inclusion of more ministry leaders who are 
hesitant about young adult leadership. The reality is, many do not need convincing that 
the church is facing a crisis of cultural change and generational handoff. But others, even 
when facing that reality, are hesitant to share power and responsibility. This project 
material may be most helpful in changing the minds of those who are uncertain. 
However, if those hesitant about young adult leadership do not engage this material, the 
project and its results are still useful for the church, as it provides a foundation and 
motivation for those who feel called to non-traditional ministry or ministry with emerging 
generations. 

This research and the development of the project have only confirmed my 
observations, and I am proud to share my learnings with others in ministry and 
leadership. As the pastor of an established, inherited church, I am only growing more in 
the certainty that ministry will have to adjust for changes in culture and emerging 
generations if we are going to continue the legacies that have been so faithfully laid out 
for us by previous generations of believers. If there is going to be a vibrant, fruitful 
church for my son, and the children and grandchildren of those who hold the church 
together now, then there will have to be intentional development of fruitful ministry for 
new generations. 

It is clear that ministry now will not look like the ministry of previous 
generations. These materials hope to provide a foundation for what is possible, to help 


turn the tide of precipitous decline in established churches and to embrace a ministry to a 
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growing secular culture that will reap a bountiful harvest. I believe it is possible that an 
exciting new season of ministry and generation of apostles are waiting for us to do 
something. I pray that this project is part of the “something” that will awaken aging 


generations to the need, and emerging generations to Christ. 
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Participant Identification Number: 
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PRE-WORKSHOP SURVEY 


Would you say the church you represent is in an stage of: (Choose Only One.) 
GROWTH PLATEAU DECLINE 


Why?: 


Please choose one answer per question: 


1. 


We have young adults who actively participate in the life of the church. 
YES NO UNCERTAIN 
In What Ways: 


Our church is eager for young adults to participate in the life of the church. 
YES NO UNCERTAIN 


How So? 


Our church is welcoming and accommodating of young adults and their needs. 
YES NO UNCERTAIN 


Give Example: 


The Church is facing a crisis of young adult participation. 
YES NO UNCERTAIN 


How So? 


Our church has made efforts to reach out to engage young adults. 
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YES NO UNCERTAIN 


Give Example: 


6. Young Adults do not care to patriciate in the church like other generations. 
YES NO UNCERTAIN 


Please Explain: 


7. I believe young adults are capable of leading church, evangelism, and outreach. 
YES NO UNCERTAIN 


Please Explain: 


8. Iam familiar with the ministry of fresh expressions. 
YES NO UNCERTAIN 


Please Explain: 


9. I know and connect with young adults in my context. 
YES NO UNCERTAIN 


Give Example or Further Explain: 


10. What do you hope to learn from this process? 


11. What questions/concerns do you have about releasing young adults to lead in the 


church? 


12. What questions/concerns do you have regarding fresh expressions? 
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POST WORKSHOP SURVEY 


Participant Identification Number: 


Would you say the church you represent is in an stage of: (Choose Only One.) 
GROWTH PLATEAU DECLINE 
Why?: 


Please choose one answer per question: 
1. We have young adults who actively participate in the life of the church. 
YES NO UNCERTAIN 
In What Ways: 


2. Our church is eager for young adults to participate in the life of the church. 
YES NO UNCERTAIN 


How So? 


3. Our church is welcoming and accommodating of young adults and their needs. 
YES NO UNCERTAIN 


Give Example: 


4. The Church is facing a crisis of young adult participation. 
YES NO UNCERTAIN 


How So? 


5. Our church has made efforts to reach out to engage young adults. 
YES NO UNCERTAIN 


Give Example: 


10. 


a. 


12: 


13% 
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6. Young Adults do not care to patriciate in the church like other generations. 
YES NO UNCERTAIN 


Please Explain: 


7. I believe young adults are capable of leading church, evangelism, and outreach. 
YES NO UNCERTAIN 


Please Explain: 


8. Iam familiar with the ministry of Fresh expressions. 
YES NO UNCERTAIN 


Please Explain: 


9. I know and connect with young adults in my context. 
YES NO UNCERTAIN 


Give Example or Further Explain: 


What did you learn from this process? 


Are you more hopeful for the future of your church? If so, how? If not, why? 


Do you believe that your thinking of fresh expressions or young adults in leadership 


have changed since the beginning of the workshop? 


What questions are you left with for the coach/presenter? 
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A a 
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GROUP DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


What are your hopes for the future of our church? 

How are we doing to work toward that future? 

How are we doing at connecting with young adults in our church or community? 
Do you think that young adults feel welcome (or that they belong) in our church? 
Where do you think there’s possibility for our church to reach young adults? Are 


there areas of our community that are prime for fresh expressions? 


. What young adults can you identify that may be perfect for bridging the gap, 


leading in our church and reaching out to the community? 
What would it take for us to come alongside young adults to support their ideas 
and dreams for ministry? 


What barriers or unhealthy things will we have to address to make this possible? 
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INDIVIDUAL FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 


Tell me about your church’s context, health, and challenges. 

. Prior to the workshop, what were your thoughts on young adult participation in 
the church? Or your church’s willingness to release young adults for leadership 
and ministry? 

. How did the program change your thinking about the future of the church or 
ministry with young adults? 

Since attending the workshops and coaching sessions, what excites you for the 
future of your church? What excites you about connecting with young adults? 

. Is there anything else you’d like to share about insights you gained? Concerns you 


have? Or how you’re preparing to “let them lead”? 
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Conference Wide Survey for Contextual Analysis 


Question One: 


Your Role 


Answered: 105 Skipped: 0 


Clergy 


Church Staff 


Volunteer 
Church... 


Church 
Attender/Member 


e) 


| 


1% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 
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ANSWER CHOICES Y RESPONSES 

~ Clergy 24.76% 26 
: ~ Church Staff 11.43% 12 

~ Volunteer Church Leadership 22.86% 24 

~ Church Attender/Member 40.95% 43 


TOTAL 


105 


Question Two: 


Age: 
Answered: 105 Skipped: 0 
Under 18 
18-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65+ 
ANSWER CHOICES 
~ Under 18 
~ 18-24 
w 25-34 
y 35-44 
~ 45-54 
w~ 55-64 
~ 65+ 
TOTAL 


0% 


10% 


20% 


30% 


40% 


50% 


60% 70% 


RESPONSES 
0.00% 
0.95% 
13.33% 
18.10% 
15.24% 
23.81% 


28.57% 


80% 


90% 


100% 


105 
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Question Three: 


| understand that a young adult is defined as a person 35 years old or 
younger. 


Answered: 105 Skipped: 0 


Disagree 


Other (please 
specify) 


= _— es 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


ANSWER CHOICES ~ RESPONSES wi 
v Agree 85.71% 90 
~ Disagree 9.52% 10 
~ Other (please specify) Responses 5.71% 6 


Total Respondents: 105 


173 


Question Four: 


A Fresh Expression is a ministry outside the church, to create faith 


communities with people who aren't connected, or don't feel welcome in the 
church. 


Answered: 103 Skipped: 2 


ae ——— 
Disagree a 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


ANSWER CHOICES * RESPONSES Y 
~ Agree 93.20% 96 
~ Disagree 7.771% 8 


Total Respondents: 103 


176 


Question Five: 


Would you say the church you represent is in a stage of: (Chose Only One) 


Answered: 105 Skipped: 0 
Growth 
Plateau 


Decline 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


ANSWER CHOICES * RESPONSES bd 
y Growth 25.71% 27 
~ Plateau 37.14% 39 
vy Decline 37.14% 39 


TOTAL 105 


177 


Question Six: 


We have young adults who actively participate in the life of the church. 


Answered: 105 Skipped: 0 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


ANSWER CHOICES RESPONSES = 
~ None 10.48% 1 
~ Some 82.86% 87 
~ Many 6.67% 7 


TOTAL 105 
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Question 7: 


Our church is eager for young adults to participate in the life of the church. 


Answered: 105 Skipped: 0 
No | 
Uncertain | 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


ANSWER CHOICES RESPONSES A 
w~ Yes 76.19% 80 
~ No 1.90% 2 
~ Uncertain 21.90% 23 


TOTAL 105 


Question Eight: 


Our church is welcoming and accommodating of young adults and their 


needs. 


Answered: 105 Skipped: 0 


Uncertain 
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~ Uncertain 


TOTAL 
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48.57% 
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31.43% 
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Question Nine: 


The Church is facing a crisis of young adult participation. 


Answered: 105 Skipped: 0 
No [| 
Uncertain = 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


ANSWER CHOICES RESPONSES “ 
~ Yes 85.71% 90 
~ No 5.71% 6 
~ Uncertain 8.57% 9 


TOTAL teks 


181 


Question Ten: 


Our church has made efforts to reach out to engage young adults. 


Answered: 105 Skipped: 0 


Uncertain 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


ANSWER CHOICES RESPONSES < 
~ Yes 36.19% 38 
~ No 36.19% 38 
y Uncertain 27.62% 29 


TOTAL 105 
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Question Eleven: 


Young Adults do not care to participate in the church like other generations. 


Answered: 105 Skipped: 0 


Uncertain 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


ANSWER CHOICES ~ RESPONSES a 
wv Yes 44.76% 47 
~ No 29.52% 31 
“y Uncertain BT eo 


TOTAL 105 


Question Twelve: 


| believe young adults are capable of leading church, evangelism, and 


outreach. 


Answered: 105 Skipped: 0 


No 


Uncertain 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


ANSWER CHOICES * RESPONSES 

~ Yes 98.10% 103 
~ No 0.95% 1 
~ Uncertain 0.95% 1 


TOTAL 


184 


Question Thirteen: 


lam familiar with the ministry of Fresh Expressions. 


Answered: 105 Skipped: 0 
7 
Uncertain i 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


ANSWER CHOICES RESPONSES A 
~ Yes 44.76% 47 
~ No 47.62% 50 
~ Uncertain 7.62% 8 


TOTAL 105 


185 


Question Fourteen: 


| know and connect with young adults in my context. 


Answered: 105 Skipped: 0 


Uncertain 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


ANSWER CHOICES RESPONSES >< 
~ Yes 69.52% 73 
~ No _ 20.95% 22 
~ Uncertain 9.52% 10 


TOTAL 105 
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leaders for fresh expressions, and church renewal. 


to lead in the church? 


Answered: 105 Skipped: 0 


RESPONSES 
Only their theology 
NA 


Will the inherited church actually allow the young adults to lead or will the inherited church 
expect the young adults to do the work in the same way as previous generations and for the 
benefit of previous generations? 


| am concerned about their availability and ability to consistently lead in the ministry of the 
church (in general). 


It would be great! 
Young adults have many new ideas and ways to present in a powerful way. 
None 


Do they believe in the church principles. Have they been shepherded enough to understand the 
responsibility of leading? 


None 
None 


None!! | wish more older church members were more welcoming of youth because they are the 
future of the church! 


How to support them during push back. How to encourage and uplift them 
| really don’t have any. People of all ages can and should lead at all levels of the church 
Do they want to navigate the church structure to get things done 


Based on the follow up Qs, | would revise my definition of young adult to 30, maybe 35yo. 
When you say "lead" in..., I'm not sure your context. | worked at a Wesley Campus years ago. 
Numerous 20yo+ capable of presenting a good message, but | wouldn't support preaching 
sermons from the pulpit wo ordained supervision, and not pastoral counseling wo specialized 
training and supervision. 


None. We just need young adults to volunteer for leadership positions but they are so busy 
with jobs family etc 


It would be great to see younger people participate in leadership. | don't think younger people 
want to hang out with older, established Christians. 


Zero concerns. We need them to lead. But feel we need to start raising them up to lead more 
intentionally before they even reach that young adult age. In addition, the church needs to 
understand that while they think and hope to be raising up future leaders for their church, more 
than likely due to post-high school plans we may be helping to build the universal church of 
Jesus Christ. Which is also a beautiful thing. Some other leader/pastor/mentor may be 
disciplining some of the youth who will later be the young adults that could later be ina 
leadership role in our local church. The Body of Christ is always stronger and better when we 
don’t think or assume our way of Christian “church” is the only way. 


| have no doubt that young aduts an be effective leaders if they so choose 
What does commitment to christ and church look like? 


No more than any other adult. 
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Conference Questionnaire: Let Them Lead! Activating young adults as innovators, pioneers, and 


Q15 What questions/concerns do you have about releasing young adults 


DATE 
9/6/2022 8:33 PM 


8/30/2022 6:17 PM 
8/29/2022 11:08 AM 


8/24/2022 9:55 PM 


8/23/2022 10:03 PM 
8/23/2022 10:56 AM 
8/23/2022 7:02 AM 

8/22/2022 10:58 PM 


8/20/2022 10:48 PM 
8/20/2022 10:44 PM 
8/20/2022 10:33 PM 


8/20/2022 8:33 PM 
8/20/2022 7:39 PM 
8/20/2022 7:15 PM 
8/20/2022 6:08 PM 


8/20/2022 5:01 PM 


8/20/2022 4:04 PM 


8/20/2022 3:29 PM 


8/20/2022 2:37 PM 
8/20/2022 2:28 PM 
8/20/2022 1:06 PM 


186 


37 


52 


leaders for fresh expressions, and church renewal. 


A concern | have is that older adults who have been active for years sometimes tend to be 
territorial and end up “snuffing out the fire’ young people bring. 


Will they keep commitments when conflicts arise or contraversy happens in the church? 
None 

None. They can be very capable. 

How do we convince the older generations to give them space to lead? 

Are they are Biblically knowledgeable and following the truth of the God 

| have no concerns. Let them lead and be present to support them and guide them if needled. 
None at this time. 

None 

There isn't alot of younger people that attended church. 

None. We have a young Dad & 12 & 14 yr olds who do everything in our church 
None-that would be great 


Not sure their priorities allow them the time??? Family life/careers don’t seem to be church- 
centered anymore. The social support/connectiveness church-life provided 40 years ago is 
being provided elsewhere now?? 


| do not have any questions due to my belief in young adults and their capabilities. My 
concerns are, will the young adults feel “called” to lead? Being “called” is a special gift... 


| am mostly concerned about finding them and getting them involved again. | believe they are 
fully capable of leading, but how do we get them to return as an active participant first. 


Church mentoring and embracing. Most either hold control till they die, or pass ministry on with 
no instruction. 


How do you help a dying congregation engage in ministry with young adults when they have no 
vision that God can do what they think is impossible with this ministry. How do you help them 
have hope when they are sure their church has no long term hope? 


| guess with the current divisions in the UMC | would want to ensure any teaching/leading 
would be consistent with doctrine. 


None 

No concerns other than we need to pour into them to help them succeed. 
None! 

None whatsoever 


None. 1 Timothy 4 is clear that we need to include young adults in leadership and decision 
making. 


None 
| think young adults can continue to help the church keep growing 
None. In order to share the redeeming love of Jesus Christ the ‘church’ must change. 


| have prayed for years for this to be the example from the TOP down. Our conferences need 
more young adults leading. 


None 
Concer is that the old church won't be welcoming, encouraging, supportive of new and fresh 


None really. My concern is not whether young people can handle it, | believe they certainly 
can, but more about their schedules and outside commitments 


Many young adults don't have the same time availablity as older groups. The stage of life they 
are in with new families and new careers don't always lend themselves to the same time 
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8/20/2022 12:58 PM 


8/20/2022 10:50 AM 
8/20/2022 10:44 AM 
8/20/2022 9:54 AM 
8/20/2022 9:36 AM 
8/20/2022 9:36 AM 
8/20/2022 9:26 AM 
8/20/2022 8:42 AM 
8/20/2022 8:00 AM 
8/20/2022 6:50 AM 
8/20/2022 6:45 AM 
8/20/2022 6:08 AM 
8/20/2022 5:21 AM 


8/20/2022 3:58 AM 


8/20/2022 1:42 AM 


8/20/2022 1:04 AM 


8/20/2022 12:45 AM 


8/19/2022 11:59 PM 


8/19/2022 11:50 PM 
8/19/2022 11:33 PM 
8/19/2022 11:17 PM 
8/19/2022 11:15 PM 
8/19/2022 10:45 PM 


8/19/2022 10:38 PM 
8/19/2022 10:37 PM 
8/19/2022 10:10 PM 
8/19/2022 10:07 PM 


8/19/2022 10:02 PM 
8/19/2022 9:56 PM 
8/19/2022 9:53 PM 


8/19/2022 9:47 PM 
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Conference Questionnaire: Let Them Lead! Activating young adults as innovators, pioneers, and 
leaders for fresh expressions, and church renewal. 


commitment. 
None 8/19/2022 9:46 PM 


Only concern is the broader church rejecting/ not fully including all young adults. 8/19/2022 9:46 PM 


They care about things that require action: LGBTQ rights, reproductive rights, racial justice, 8/19/2022 9:40 PM 
climate change. They see these things as justice issues. Many older church folks don't see 
these issues that way. How clo we create space for the young adults to lead without alienating 


the older adults? 


They don’t understand the importance of denominational allegiance and inclusivity, or they 8/19/2022 9:30 PM 


don’t understand the importance of evangelism. 
None 8/19/2022 9:30 PM 
Maybe the lack of experience 8/19/2022 9:27 PM 


We have to attract them first, then mentor, then release. 8/19/2022 9:25 PM 


None 8/19/2022 9:18 PM 
None. 8/19/2022 9:16 PM 
None 8/19/2022 9:11 PM 


| do not feel that spiritual maturity and leadership ability are necessarily congruent with age. 8/19/2022 9:10 PM 
Some young have no business being released to lead in the church along with some older 
members. Age should be a factor but spiritual maturity along with ability should be considered 


first and foremost. 


| personally don't have any - | think it is what is needed to continue growing the church. 8/19/2022 9:10 PM 
However, | am in an older congregation church and con't feel they are even welcoming to me 
(just outside of “young adulthood") leading in the church.. so | can't imagine how they would 


react to people even a few years younger than me. 
Do they have knowledge of scriptures? 8/19/2022 9:09 PM 
none 8/19/2022 9:07 PM 
None. | think they should be given leadership responsibilities 8/19/2022 8:59 PM 
None, | think we need to focus more on young adults and less on second career 8/19/2022 8:53 PM 


In my role | try very hard to train up and pass the leadership keys to the next generation. They 8/19/2022 8:52 PM 
are more than capable of leading. 


None 


Maturity on different levels. 


None. Let us lead now, because we see the world the way it could be. 


None 


Lack of humility 


Organizational skills, availability, patience 


The concern is how they will be treated by older church members if they try new things and 


fail. Sometimes failing leads to the best growth but churches can be hard on peole 


8/19/2022 8:50 PM 
8/19/2022 8:45 PM 
8/19/2022 8:44 PM 
8/19/2022 8:35 PM 
8/19/2022 8:35 PM 
8/19/2022 8:35 PM 
8/19/2022 8:34 PM 


| would enjoy young people participating. Older members need to find a place to fill their time 8/19/2022 8:33 PM 


and feel they are helping. Expanding mission and participation and involvement is needed. 


None! I'm one myself and we have a good young adults ministry for our size | guess...but 8/19/2022 8:30 PM 


honestly not nearly enough to keep the church going 

None 8/19/2022 8:24 PM 
We don't have very many. If we did | would have no problem. 8/19/2022 8:22 PM 
Based on experience, sometimes | question their dependability. Sometimes their theology is 8/19/2022 8:21 PM 
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Conference Questionnaire: Let Them Lead! Activating young adults as innovators, pioneers, and 
leaders for fresh expressions, and church renewal. 


questionable. 
82 Not a question, but | wish we had young adults who came and wanted to lead in church. How 8/19/2022 8:21 PM 


can we lure them into the church in the first place. | feel they have us pegged as the old 
persons church. 


83 How will their leadership be supported 8/19/2022 8:20 PM 

84 Commitment 8/19/2022 8:15 PM 

85 How they will be perceived by those who currently control things 8/19/2022 8:14 PM 

86 Building community that includes both singles and married. It seems young adults are 8/19/2022 8:13 PM 
connective with stages more than ages, but yet each need the other. 

87 No concerns, think it would be a great opportunity to open the church up to more appeals of 8/19/2022 8:08 PM 
young adults. 

88 They haven't been discipled. 8/19/2022 8:07 PM 

89 What makes them ready to step from the needing taught to teaching others? How are they 8/19/2022 8:03 PM 
equipped to succeed if minimal attention is given to their preparation? 

90 | believe young adults are more than capable to lead, but I'm concerned that our ideas aren't 8/19/2022 8:02 PM 
always heard. 

91 How can we get them connected? 8/19/2022 7:59 PM 

92 How do you bridge the gap between young and old and get the older generation about the 8/19/2022 7:48 PM 
potential of new things happening in and through young adults 

93 None - people need a role 8/19/2022 7:48 PM 

94 None, as long as the honor and accept the traditional style of worship as well as the 8/19/2022 7:47 PM 
contemporary style. There's a need and place for both. 

95 Do we have any young adults in our church to do this? 8/19/2022 7:42 PM 

96 None. 8/19/2022 7:42 PM 

97 It's a great ideal! 8/19/2022 7:41 PM 

98 We need to make sure they are growing in their faith and discipleship, and ensure that they 8/19/2022 7:41 PM 


have been given, and are fully equipped with the necessary tools needed to carry out the 
leadership of their gifted/chosen ministry. 


99 None 8/19/2022 7:38 PM 
100 There level of commitment to following the teachings of Jesus vs picking and choosing the 8/19/2022 7:34 PM 
parts that fit their political beliefs and ignoring the rest. 
101 If they grew up going exclusively to “children’s church", do they know how to be IN worship? 8/19/2022 7:33 PM 
102 None 8/19/2022 7:27 PM 
103 Effective equipping to connect in relevant ways, not recycling methods that "used to" work. 8/19/2022 7:27 PM 
104 None at this point 8/19/2022 7:27 PM 
105 None. They should lead. 8/19/2022 7:25 PM 
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